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THE YEAR 1878. 


ACCORDING to custom, at the outset of a new year, we 
turn back our thoughts and recollections into the past, 
and note for present encouragement or reflection, for 
future incentive, the doings in the musical world of Lon- 
don during the past twelve months, and by this we mark 
whether we have exhibited progress, retrogression, or 
stagnation. The advent of a new year is always a con- 
venient halting-time for all of a thoughtful turn of mind, 
for the opportunity it affords of comparing that which is 
with that which has been, and to store up lessons of 
experience gained, for future guidance and instruction. 
It is not our desire to philosophise on the present 
occasion, however great the temptation may be “to turn 
the soul into and on to itself, that it may mark the 
shadow of the growing evil, or the brightness of the in- 
creasing good.” A simple record of the chief events 
which have signalised the past musical year is all that is 
either expected or desired. 

Notwithstanding the general outcry that the year has 
been one of great financial depression and want of 
activity, and considering how true it is that there have 
been many failures in trade in all branches of business, 
it is a remarkable fact that the number of entertainments 
in London have been greater than usual, and the amount 
of patronage bestowed upon all sorts, whether theatrical, 
operatic, or the lesser musical temptations, have shown 
an increase rather than a decrease. Of course, the 
reason may be not far to seek. The mind must have 
diversion, and it is altogether a proof of the growing 

ood sense of the people if they prefer to indulge in that 
form of relaxation which is less likely to leave unpleasant 
recollections on the morrow. In this respect we may be 
said to have gained something, for it is noteworthy that 
the year now past has witnessed a diminution in open 
vice, arising from the indulgence in intoxicating drinks 
among the middle classes, and an increase in the patron- 
age of reasonable entertainments, and therefore, if in 
nothing else can we find ground for congratulation in the 
events of the past year, we can point to the many musical 
entertainments given in various places as having con- 
tributed something, if not much, towards this end. 

By reason of their priority of beginning, as well as for 


the character of the performances, the Crystal Palace ' 
Interest- ! 


Concerts may be spoken of first, as heretofore. 
ing works or selections by Hofmann, Grieg, Max Bruch, 
Raff, Brill, Goldmark, and Reinecke among modern Ger- 
man writers, by Gadsby, Wingham, Macfarren, Barnett, 
and Ebenezer Prout, among English, and by Massenet, 
Saint-Saéns, and Thomas, among existing French writers, 
formed the chief attractions of a series of concerts given 
up to the end of the month of April, which, like the more 
recent series commenced in October, have all been duly 
noticed and commented upon in these columns. The 
cantata, almost opera, by Macfarren, “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” which was given at the seventeenth concert of the 
series, excited a considerable curiosity at the time, and 
appeared to be one of the most noteworthy events of the 
season, the general opinion being that it was one of the 
many works of its accomplished author which demands 
more than usual respect. 

During the year many pianists of eminence appeared, 
Mme. Montigny-Remaury, Mlle. Janotha, Herr 
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Scharwenka, M. Louis Brassin, Herr von Biilow, amon 8 


_ foreigners ; Mme. Arabella Goddard, still “the queen o* 


the key-board,” as the chief among native artists. The 
whole season past, and that now in progress, stands as a 
worthy instance of the general appreciation of excellence 
in art from whatever source it has arisen. 

Music at the Alexandra Palace has been exhibited in 
various ways, as well by means of organ recitals, by per- 
formances of orchestral music, arranged for and per- 
formed by a military band, and by a very excellent, if not 
altogether perfect series of productions of operas in 
English, on alternate Saturday evenings, the several casts 
being supported by the most eminent artists available. 
This, considering that the Muswell Hill resort is avowedly 
a place dedicated to general amusements, is in every 
respect encouraging, for, even if it be not convenient to 
add fresh fuel to engender warmth, light, and heat, it is 
no bad office to keep the embers together, and thus pre- 
vent the scattered fire from becoming extinguished. At 
more than one theatre in London operatic performances 
have been given, which have proved exceedingly attractive, 
the several speculators having found out the advantage of 
offering works presented by skilful vocalists, and not 
necessarily confining the cast to those who through a 
course of years have certainly earned experience, but 
whose voices have suffered in resonance and quality in " 
the acquisition. 

Thus the season of opera in English at the Adelphi 
Theatre saw the production not only of such novelties as 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor, \gnaz Briill’s Golden 
Cross, and Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, in English, but 
the début of more than one artist of merit, namely, Mlle. 
Fechter, the daughter of the celebrated comedian, Miss 
Merivale, and Mr. Maas, and the works were, generally 
speaking, placed upon the stage in a thoroughly worthy 
manner, even though the theatre in which they were given 
was not the best in London for operatic purposes, either 
in its approaches, entrances, accommodation for the 
audience or for the actors. At the Folly Theatre a lively 
version of Planquette’s opera-bouffe, Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville, and at the Alhambra—a place, by the way, having 
at its command one of the best bands in London—opera- 
bouffe of the lighter sort has been given, with a company 
of capital singers and actors, and has been the means of 
filling the theatre night after night. The short season of 
opera in English attempted at Her Majesty’s Theatre at the 
beginning of the year was the most unnecessary failure ever 
made, the works being placed in a hap-hazard style upon 
the boards, and the singers, ‘on the whole, bad ; the good 
ones, to use a sporting phrase, being considerably handi- 
capped by the actually bad or the temporarily inefficient. 

While upon the subject of opera, it may be said that 
the Sacred Harmonic Society laid itself open to an 
absurd and ridiculous charge when, in the course of the 
season, the committee brought forward Rossini’s “ Mosé 
in Egitto,” as an oratorio, under the title of Moses in 
Egypt. Many of the critics asserted that, because it had 
been given as an opera, it was, therefore, for ever after, 
an opera, and ought not to be considered as an oratorio. 
Such an argument did not in the least interfere with the 
success of the work, which was pleasing enough to satisfy 
all true lovers of melody in Rossinian cadence, even if it 
had not been so wonderfully well done by all the artists 
engaged in the interpretation thereof. The work was 
allowed a prominent place in the scheme for the season 
1878-9, and, on December 13th, was given before an 
unusually large audience, with as much success as before. 
On this occasion the band and chorus were as truly ex- 
cellent as might be expected from a society having the 
best available means at its command. 
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Of the concerts given by Mme. Viard-Louis, in her 
desire to show that a foreigner can and will promote the 
best interests of art in a country usually held to be a 
prolific source of wealth and an active encourager of all 
artists, nothing need here be said, as the several events 
have been set forth faithfully in the columns of this 
journal. 

The Italian opera season was marked by the first 
performance of more than one work new to an English 
audience. At Covent Garden, Victor Massé’s Paolo e Vir- 

mia, with Albani and Capoul as the hapless lovers, 
ailed to enchant the audiences or to augment the receipts, 
and Adma, by Flotow, eked out by some cleverly-written 
ballet music by Vianesi, the conductor, satisfied no one. 
It is, perhaps, worthy of remark that the first opera pro- 
duced by Mr. Gye, as sole lessee and manager of the 
Italian opera at Covent Garden, should have been Meyer- 
beer’s Prophéte, and it was also the very last he lived to 
see replaced upon the stage, his unfortunate and unhappy 
death, which occurred on December 4th, during the period 
of rest and recreation he had allowed himself from his 
— duties, having cut short his useful and valuable 
ife. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre the extraordinary performance 
of Mile. Minnie Hauk, as Carmen, made the whole season 
memorable, and this opera, with Balfe’s Talisman, with 
Mme. Etelka Gerster in the part of Edith, formerly 
played by Mme. Nilsson, may be said to be the only 
important works produced at the theatre during the season. 
Later, the house was opened in October, November, and 
December for a series of cheap performances of Italian 
opera, during which Mme. Trebelli has played Carmen 
many times, and each time to crowded houses. On 
December 7th, Weber’s Oberon was revived, after a lapse 
of some years, the composer’s son, Baron von Weber, 
being among the enormous assembly gathered to derive 
pleasure from a beautiful work admirably well done; 
Mme. Pappenheim enhancing her reputation by her 
truly excellent singing. The cast also included Mlle. 
Bauermeister, as the Mermaid (an artist whose merits the 

ublic is only just now beginning to appreciate), Mme. 
rebelli, and Messrs. Gillandi, Mendioroz, and Carrion. 

The attempt made to produce operas in English at 
Drury Lane was a failure ;. the only work brought forward, 
Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew, though by no means badly 
done, being performed twice only. The failure was at- 
tributable to some defects in the financial arrangements 
rather than to any want of care on the part either of M. 
Karl Meyder, the conductor, who was at the pains of pro- 
ducing it, or the artists who supported him. 

The Albert Hall Choral Society, as far as the season 
has at present gone, that is to say, concerning as many 
of the concerts which have been given during the past 
year, has produced none but the most familiar works, pro- 
bably trusting to a firm belief in its own power to give 
superior versions of the well-known oratorios, and by this 
action marking inaction, has discovered the expediency of 
falling into the line, the beaten track which the older 
societies alone were supposed to favour, and which the 
Albert Hall Choral Society was formed to set right. Mr. 
Carter’s Choir has also not been much exercised by the 
production or performance of new works, and Mr. Leslie’s 
Choir has been content with the well-known course over 
which it has so frequently traversed. The success made 
by this last-named choir at the concerts in the Trocadéro 
in Paris during the Exhibition will be still remembered. 

Among other choral societies the Bach Choir ought not 
to pass unmentioned. 

The concerts given by the students of the London 
Academy of Music, the Royal Academy, and the National 





Training School of Music, have each and all served the 
pespene for which they were undertaken, even if they 
ave made no present mark. 

The Old Philharmonic Society, during the season which 
commenced on February 14th, did not, it is true, intro- 
duce very many novelties to its subscribers, but it must be 
admitted that a better series of concerts has not been 
given by the society for many years past. All that could 
be done by thoughtful care in the execution of the items. 
in the programme was foreseen, and earnestly watched 
sta! during the performance by the conductor, Mr. W. G.. 

usins. 

The New Philharmonic Society introduced to the: 
public more clever artists than new works, although: 
novelties were not lacking. Yet for the fact that Mlle. 
Janotha, M. Marsick, and M. Saint-Saéns were heard at 
these concerts, the directors deserve all praise and en- 
couragement. 

The Musical Union concerts, under the control and 
management of the veteran John Ella, have this year 
been greatly attractive, as anybody or venture whose 
object is to secure the most perfect performances of 
Chamber music by the most competent and skilful artists. 
of all nations and talents should unquestionably be. 

The Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts have: 
drawn, if possible, larger audiences during this past 
season than at any of the previous series. There have been 
a great number of “ Professors’ Concerts,” though not so- 
many as have been recorded during one season at a former 
time. Ballad Concerts have also been successful, whether 
undertaken by Boosey or by other speculators. The first 
most complete performance of Schumann’s Faust? as yet. 
done in London was given by the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association at Shoreditch, in November, under 
the directing hand of Mr. Ebenezer Prout, and at Brixton 
during the year, the Society conducted by Mr. Lemare, 
has produced many novelties, especial attention apparently 
being given to the works of living English writers. 

Promenade Concerts, now apparently an established 
institution in the “dead season of the year,” have filled 
Covent Garden Theatre, two successive ventures having 
been made. One managed by the Brothers Gatti, the 
other by Messrs. Hayes and Riviére. In the north of 
London a like form of entertainment was attempted at 
the Agricultural Hall without a great measure of success ; 
while in the south, at the Marble Rink in the Clapham 
Road, the weekly ventures of this kind have been both 
attractive and profitable. 

Musical literature and journalism has displayed on the 
whole a decided advance during the past year, The 
numbers of theoretical and practical works for the use of 
students, for the instruction of amateurs, and as volumes 
for reference for the benefit of the busy professor, 
have been many and on the whole good. In journalism 
there is yet much to be deplored. Ignorant writers, flushed 
with the means of securing power and influence, have 
wielded their weapons mischievously, regarding with 
malevolent complacency the evil done to true and pure 
art by their wanton interference in matters concerning 
which they have neither skill to judge reasonably, know- 
ledge to support their attacks, or wit to justify their 
assumption of judgment. 

During the past year many eminent names have 
been wiped off the list of the living. Teachers such 
as Mazzucato and William Callcott; singers such as 
Wadmore, Madame Rossini, and Harriers Wippern ; 
players like Lidel, John Locke Gray, and others ; com- 
posers as Eslava, Wilhelm Speyer, and Lindblad ; and | 
the director of the Italian Opera, at Covent Garden, Mr. 
Frederick W. Gye. 
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It is encouraging to find that the necessity of aregularly 
organised system of musical instruction in elementary 
schools is pressing and being pressed upon the attention’ 
of those who have it in their power to set the proper 
machinery in motion ; and the past year will be memor- 
able, if not for initiating the movement, at all events for 
having seen the first serious attempt to keep it active. 
While in the institutions devoted to the higher branches 
of musical education much good work has been done, 
and is in progress, giving every reason to hope cheerfully 
for the future. 

It is enough that we should have confined our remarks 
to the music produced in and near London, for that will 
fairly represent the state of the art in the kingdom. 
There are many societies, and so forth, whose directors 
base their performances upon those furnished by the 
London bodies, or by London entrepreneurs ; the fashion 
set by the patrons of music in the metropolis is certain to 
find admirers and imitators in centres more or less distant. 
It is therefore encouraging to know that London, as the 
heart of music in this country, is beating with a healthy 
ond vigorous if not with an absolutely pure and regular 
pulse. 








“SUITE POUR ORCHESTRE,” PAR CAMILLE 
SAINT-SAENS. Op. 49. 

THE name of Camille Saint-Saéns is already well known 
in England, and his powers as an organist have received 
due recognition by his brethren in this country, he having 
been admitted to the honour of honorary fellowship, 
conferred upon him by the College of Organists. Further- 
more, his performance at the New Philharmonic Society’s 
concert, in June last, of a brilliant concerto, his own com- 
position, showed that he is equally remarkable as a 
pianist as he is as an organist, and that as a composer 
his works enable him to take first rank among the 
writers of the modern French school. 

His versatile genius has enabled him to treat success- 
fully oratorio, cantata, opéra comique, poémes sym- 
phoniques, and a great variety of vocal and instrumental 
works, many of which have been heard with favour in this 
country, and all tend to augment the deservedly high 
reputation he enjoys. He has published a great number 
of his compositions, and out of a few of those publications 
we select one, the “Suite pour Orchestre,” Op. 49, as a 
theme for examination and comment. 

This consists of five movements, namely, a prelude, a 
sarabande, a gavotte, a romance, and a finale. The 
orchestra employed is a small one, there being two each 
of flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, and horns, with the 
usual complement of strings, in the first movement ; the 
same arrangement, without the horns, in the second and 
third ; the like, with the addition of the cor anglais, for 
the fourth ; and for the last there are trumpets and drums, 
with all the other instruments except the coranglais. By 
these several combinations a variety as satisfying as it is 
charming is obtained, and the masterly style in which the 
score is laid out, together with the piquancy of the ideas 
and the skilful treatment of forms, make the suite as a 
whole most pleasing. 

The Prelude, A//egretto moderato, opens in the key of 
D, with the subject given out in unison for the first and 
second violins, and followed in close canonic imitation by 
the violas and violoncellos, the basses sustaining a pedal 
on the tonic for twenty-three bars, the wind instruments 
taking up the theme at the. fifteenth bar, in like fashion 
with the announcement by the violins, the strings main- 


taining a double pedal in the tonic and dominant. Here 
is the theme:— 
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At the twenty-fourth bar the basses take turn to propose 
the subject founded upon the original, this time to be 
answered by inversion by the violas and second violins, 
the wind sustaining a chord of A the while :— 
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Upon this simple theme, in equally simple but effective 
form, the whole prelude is built, the style of imitation pro- 
posed at the outset being maintained throughout, and the 
dreamy thoughts suggested by the phrases and scoring 
being well kept up to the last bar, so that the mind is 
fully prepared for all that is to follow. 

The Sarabande starts in the original key after thisi 
fashion, the lead being taken by the strings :— 


(No. 3.) 
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The quaint dignity of this theme, the simple harmonies, 
and the general antique character of the movement 
happily express the style of the music of a bygone 
period, when the dance it reproduces was in vogue, so 
that it might have been the work of Lully or Couperin in 
France, of Purcell or Dr. John Blow in England. 





The episodal passages are fanciful, elegant, and grace- 
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fully conceived, yet all in“ character with the old-world 
style of the music :— 















































This after the first announcement leads to a return of the 
subject, and with a few additions in order to secure 
variety, also forms the final phrase. 

The Gavotte, as old-fashioned in fancy as the Sarabande, 
commences in B minor, the relative major of the original 
key, in this fashion ‘— 









































To this immediately succeeds a phrase of four bars in 
unison for the whole band, founded upon the subject of 
the first two bars, and a passage or conduit in F sharp 
minor leads to a return of the first theme, closing upon 
the tonic of the movement, B minor. 

After this passage for all the instruments in unison, 
with two concluding chords :— 














ordinary enough in itself, but of special interest, but when 
taken in connection with its surroundings, forming a bold 
and bright finish to the gavotte upon repetition ; the trio, 
or that section of the movement which stands for it, shows 
a connecting link with the idea first propounded in the 
prelude— 





by the steadily held pedal for the violins which is re- © 
tained through the whole of this section, the flutes having 
the melody, with harmony in thirds and sixths; the 
absence of the acid tone of the oboe, and the sonority of 
the bassoons and bass strings, giving a special air of light- 
ness and buoyancy to the trio, and making the repetition 
of the first part welcome and striking when it is heard 
again. 

a the fourth movement, the “romance” in the key of 
G, the antique air and style is for a time lost sight of, if 
not wholly abandoned, and a more modern tone is infused 
into the character of the writing. The chief melody is 
given to the first violins and violoncellos, in octaves, with 
an accompaniment in triplets for the second violins and 
tenors :— 
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After the eighth bar, the cor Anglais is introduced, 
the peculiar melancholy accents of its speech being 
strengthened by being doubled with the bassoons ; the 


melody, taken up in imitation of the violins and violon- 
cellos, is as follows :— 
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The conversational character of the treatment may be 
seen by this quotation. This is continued with certain 
episodes until, when the first melody next appears, it is 
enunciated by the flute ; the harmony is supported by the 
oboe and clarinet, the first violins alone playing an accom- 
paniment in arpeggios :— 

(No. 10.) 
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The whole of this movement is marked by a like tender- 
ness of fancy, and a delicacy of expression, such as should 
always be found in a piece in which romance is the 
guiding motive. The scoring is a charming example of 
the effective employment of instrumental resource without 
resorting to strained ideas or extreme modulations to patch 
up the poverty of a conception, and coming as it does 
after the two dance movements of courtly form and 
ancient harmonies, establishes a contrast the more note- 
worthy because it is to a certain degree unexpected. 

_ The finale is a bold and dashing movement, free, fan- 
ciful, and fascinating alike for the freshness of the 
themes, as for the clever and agreeable character of the 
instrumentation. Thus it commences :— 











below, thus forming a canon four in two, not quite strict, 

but without the least appearance of pedantry or loss. of 

melodious character, the horns holding A as a pedal:— 
(No. 14.) 
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Upon the figure continued by the violins, the wind instru- 

ments discourse in delicate fashion, the device of contrary 

motion giving a spirit and liveliness to the phrase :— 
(No. 12.) 
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A few bars further onwards the subject is treated again 
as a canon in the unison for the violins, at a different 
degree of entry, the wind sustaining chords, and after a 
quaint yet effective episodal passage, in which some 
reminiscence of former ideas is suggested in the con- 
struction, as will be seen by the following quotation—- 


(No. 15.) 
Flutes. C lags, in octaves. 























This is treated with such a varied colouring as is possible, 
the introduction of the trumpets being made with con- 
siderable judgment and effect. The subject given at the 
outset of the movement by the violins alone, after having 
been suggested again before its complete entry, is. this 
time delivered by the basses starting from the tonic, the 
counterpoint of the second violins forming the upper 
melody. Now portions of the subject imitated by in- 
version— 

















usher in the original theme, in the key of a, for violins 
in octaves, the wind sustaining chords, and the drums 
marking the rhythm occasionally. Modulations are 
freely employed, and now we find the phrase treated 
“in canon at the second,” in the most skilful way for 
the violins, the violas imitating the bassoons a fifth 














the subject is treated fugally for a few bars, previous to a 
return of the first treatment, when, after some clever and 
effective modulations and the employment of all the sub- 
jects previously used one upon another, the coda thus in- 
troduced— 




















rushes, with increasing power and tone, to a climax of 
effect, thus boldly expressed by all the instruments :— 
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In its several details, whether as to the form, harmonies, | creation seemed to repeat itself, or rather forms a 


instrumental contrasts, or sweetness of melody, the suite 
' stands out as a fine example of the inventive and con- 
structive powers of the composer; and, because of the 
simplicity of the design and the effect of the contrasts in 
treatment, may be suggested as a valuable model for the 
student ; while, as a concert-piece, there are few compo- 
sitions more likely to produce gratifying sensations to-the 
hearer than this admirably written Suite for orchestra. 








A NEW SALVATOR ROSA. 


BY. L. NOHL. 
(Translated by C. Gootpen, M.A.) 

THE effect produced by artistic genius will always remain, 
even as the incomprehensible creative evidence of Nature 
herself (of which it is, according to its name, a part and 
a speaking testimony), an enigma to be treated only 
with a respectful silence ; an irresistible charm of the 
very soul, a mysterious shudder at the unseen power, 
which like Nature recognises neither good nor evil; a 
rapturous revelling in a sea of light such as illumined the 
immeasurable universe on the first morn of creation ; and, 
again, horror and fear of this very immeasurable and 
mysterious depth of the original creative power. Such 
are the contradictory feelings inspired in us by every 
true genial creative force, especially in music, where this 
incomprehensible power meets us face to face, continually 
destroying to create, and creating to destroy. 

How is it that a single individual is sometimes endowed 
with a power which takes firm hold of a million hearts, 
and gives laws of perception and sentiment to centuries— 
a power which seems to extend the boundaries of creation 
itself, by creating forms and images which never existed 
before? Or is it not the same with the forms of 
tragic poetry? Do they not live, like the antique, an 
imperishable life alongside of, nay, beyond humanity ? 
Do not these melodies of Mozart and Beethoven give 
us quite a new and different view of our race; and does 
not the giant Cantor of Leipzig, Sebastian Bach, build 
up very cathedrals with mere sounds, which show forth 
the plan of the whole arrangement of the universe, which 
we call osmos, to be the temple of an Eternal Being ? 

We repeat, whence comes this incomprehensible 
power to which we are inclined to impute the unheard-of, 
almost the impossible? Is it a mere chance gift of 
Nature? Is it a mysterious, inward connection with 
powers which escape ordinary comprehension, and only 
receive development and effectiveness in time and space, 
which we must ever call to mind with conscious intention 
if we wish to understand the chosen children of its 
infinite creative power? 

In the true poet must be developed a vast extent of 
the highest mental intuition, before he can collect into 
a proper focus all the rays necessary to illumine the 
world. Homer and Sophocles, like Shakespeare and 
Goethe, were a whole age in advance of the time of their 
overpowering creations ; and Beethoven knew well what 
he said when in a letter to Bettina he called a great, 
that is a true poet, the most costly gem a nation can 
possess. The highest elevation of Platonic contemplation 
joined to considerable development of manual dexterity, 
through many generations, at last led to the possibility 
of the appearance of a Phidias and a Raphael. And 
whoever has thoroughly comprehended that Master 
Builder of Music, J. Sebastian Bach, looks down from 
a very pinnacle of humanity upon whole generations of 
minds that lived and thought out that other world where, 
from out of mere ethereal vibrations of sound, the whole 


creation which has nothing in common with the rest 
of the world, and according to the bold hypothesis 
of the philosopher, might even exist without it and the 
world. 

In the Gazette Musicale de Paris of the year 1838 
appeared a letter from Liszt, describing his first return 
to his Hungarian home. We there read that for this 
great intellect, in spite of his cosmopolitan art, and 
an education unusually international, which at one time 
appeared to have destroyed all yearning for a separate 
national existence, Hungary always had been, and still 
was, his “home.” 

He tells us that about fifteen years before (though, as it 
was in 1821, it must have been nearer seventeen years) 
his father left their peaceful roof to wander with him 
into the world, and to exchange “ the unostentatious free- 
dom of a country life” for the more brilliant career of 
an artist, and that France soon appeared to him to offer 
the most fitting sphere for the cultivation of the “ genius,” 
as he, in his “silly pride,” called the musical talents of his 
son. He then describes most admirably that important 
epoch of his life between the fifteenth and twenty-fifth 
years of his age, which he passed in Paris, and which 
led him to forget the land of his birth, and to look upon 
France as his “native home.” “ Men, things, events, 
places, all worked mightily upon his imagination,” he 
continues; “ numberless rays dart forth from his heart ; 
he is swayed by such an absolute necessity to love, that 
he gives away a part of himself (his ego) to all that comes 
within his reach; ever disturbed by the tumult of his own 
feelings, he does not really live, but only strives for mere 
life. He is all curiosity, desire, and impatient longing; a 
constant ebb and flow of contradictory sensations fill his 
mind ; he wears himself out in a labyrinth of unregulated 
wishes and emotions, whilst all that is simple or easy or 
natural only excites in him a smile of pity. He knows 
no bounds, is always seeking for obstacles that he may 
overcome them, and the good that he might do, the feel- 
ings which might make him happy, he only despises as 
not worthy of his consideration. In a word, he is tor- 
mented unmercifully by this thorn of youth.” 

He goes on to describe how he had lived through this 
period of burning fever, of wasted power and of perverted 
energy on French soil, the same soil which had received 
the mortal remains of his father, and which should be 
his own resting-place, as it had been the consecrated 
ground of his first grief. “Why should I not consider 
myself a child of that land where I have suffered so 
much and loved so much?” And yet there is a still 
deeper “home” than that made by our first personal ex- 
periences and earliest mental cultivation—there is always 
the place of our birth and of the first impressions of our 
senses and of our feelings. “A.mere chance suddenl 
awoke the feeling I thought had been for ever quenched, 
whilst, in fact, it had only slumbered.” Happening to 
read one morning, in Venice, a description of the misery 
which had fallen upon the capital of his mother country 
through a violent inundation, he says, “I was deeply 
moved by such a calamity, and a strong desire to help 
the unfortunate sufferers seized hold ‘of me, but how 
could I help them? I, who had neither the means to 
make the money nor the influence to give me the power! 
‘ Well,’ thought I to myself, ‘thy heart shall have no rest, 
nor thy eyes sleep, till thou hast thrown in thy mite 
towards alleviating such deep distress. Heaven will 
bless the farthing of the artist as well as the gold of the 
millionaire.’ ” 

Whilst in this frame of mind the true meaning of the 





‘word “ Fatherland” suddenly burst upon him, and be- 
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came to him a thing of life. He says, “ My memory 
carried me back into the past ; I gave one look into my 
innermost being, and discovered with unspeakable 
ecstacy, pure and unspotted, the whole treasure of the 
reminiscences of my childhood.” 

Then follows the description of his birthplace, “ Rai- 
ding,” near Oedenburg, with a glowing encomium upon 
Hungary and its inhabitants. To these latter belong, from 
time immemorial, the Gipsies, to all appearance the most 
scattered and degraded of all the nations of the earth, 
and yet in reality a most coherent race, which, of all 
other nations, possesses one property peculiar to itself, 
which it has given as its contribution to the general fund 
of human cultivation, namely, Gipsy Music. 

Now, young Franz Liszt was a thorough musician, in so 
far as nothing in the whole world was, in his eyes, to be 
compared with the possession of this gift, and as he, and 
perhaps he alone, to its fullest extent, was able to bring 
himself to the conviction that the most sacred attribute of 
man is Religion, which in his own case had called into 
existence, in its entirety and purity, the art of Music. 
Liszt had been acquainted with this wandering race, 
happy in their misery ;* it was the first, with its peculiar 
melodies, to open up his soul to the profound spirit-world 
which we have characterised above as Music. Their pa- 
thetic, impetuous rhythms stirred up in him an unquench- 
able longing after something pure and more elevated, 
such as seems to emanate out of the Gipsy Music like 
the lamentation of the world’s soul. He knew so much, 
viz., that as with himself, so to the Gipsy, music was an 
all-in-all, a very characteristic of his whole existence, which 
is scarcely surpassed by those natural ties of humanity, 
parental and filial love. He knew well that for this miser- 
able race, which has no home, no country, no social 
organisation, no cultivation, nor even religion, this music, 
originating from themselves, was all that the world had to 
offer them beyond what Nature herself and her gifts afford. 
To them it represented civilisation and manners, their 
every higher thought and deeper sentiment of human ex- 
istence, we might add their very religion and their God. 

As a boy he had heard these strains of a spirit-world 
issue from the most hidden depths of a mysterious 
essence, and felt himself like a ball in the hands of in- 
comprehensible eternal powers (which are, nevertheless, 
the fountain and continuation of our life), thrown hither 
and thither between joy and grief, between tears and 
rapture, and between pride and longing. Years before he 
had acquired in the world, the: great world, the extra- 
ordinary faculty which a perfect inward devotion to any 
subject outside of ourselves yields to the mind. Boister- 
ous delight followed upon his steps, wherever his hands 
touched the keys, where his soul floated in harmony, his 
eye filled with the highest enjoyment of visions of a 
supersensuous world, his breast heaved with the impres- 
sions of his contemplation, and he fully participated in 
the extraordinary effect produced by his magic skill. He 
had experienced all this athousand times, and now how 
could his heart not beat again to hear the sounds and see 
those who had, so to speak, called him to life? For, after 
all, Music was and is his very life, and these Gipsy strains 
are the very soul of the land to which, of all others, they 
essentially and most properly belong—a Hungary ora 
Magyar festival without a Gipsy Band were neither 
Hungary nor a feast. The Gipsies and their music are to 
an Hungarian as it werea second, an ideal Fatherland, in 
every emotion of their national existence. 


And so, unquestionably, the greatest son that as yet | 





* The original expression, “ ungliicklich gliickliches Volk,” is a particu 
tarly apt on iegpy one — ib. M.M.R. . 


Hungary has ever _— Franz Liszt, has erected to 
the race apparently the most degraded in the world—viz., 
the Gipsies—a monument which relates with touching 
fidelity what they really are, and what he has to thank 
them for. The description of his Hungarian Fatherland 
and of his beloved countrymen, then of the mode of life 
and thought of that ever-wandering race, their mysterious 
origin, and yet more mysterious preservation, the enigma 
of their moral state, if one may call it so, the breath 
of poetry which surrounds them—all these the reader 
should study for himself in the original French work, 
“The Gipsies and their Music in Hungary,” in which 
nothing can compare with the gentle charity, the delicate 
observation, the intellectual perception and ethical estima- 
tion, and, lastly, with the truly ideal and poetical illustra- 
tion, with which is plainly demonstrated not only the 
right and reason to exist, which belongs even to such a 
God and man forsaken race, but also that which a thou- 
sand other races may claim, at the same time it forms an 
equally beautiful monument to the heart and mind which 
the artist has here erected for himself. 

Here is one passage in particular—vzvzz., his visit to 
the Gipsies—which clearly shows the influence which 
their music had upon him. It forms a lovely picture, 
which reminds us of the well-known story how a Salvator 
Rosa was the better enabled to study landscape, grouping, 
figures, colour, and form in all the individuality of natural 
life during his sojourn with the band of robbers; for here 
we shall find again, painted in the brightest colours, a 
picture of at least one of the many seeds and buds which, 
later on, grew, as in the case of Liszt, into a mighty and 
living trunk. From these very children of Nature he 
acquired, at least, the one indispensable factor of all art- 
creation—viz., the perfect ingenuousness and thorough 
neo in everything which he found them to be 
and to give. 

(To be continued.) 








Foreign Correspondence, 


—_— 2s 
MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
December, 1878. 


THE fifth Concert Populaire produced Haydn’s Surprise Sym- 
phony, Les Erinnyes, by J. Massenet ; Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony, Beethoven’s sonata in C minor, Op. 111, for piano 
alone, performed by M. Théodore Ritter; Mozart’s Turkish 
Rondo (from piano sonata in A major), arranged for full or- 
chestra. 

The sixth concert consisted of Beethoven’s symphony, 
Eroica . 3), and a composition by Rimski-Korsakoff, en- 
titled Sadko, a popular Russian. legend (performed for the first 
time in these concerts). The legend runs thus :—‘‘In mid- 
ocean, a magnetic power arrests the ship in which Sadko, arich 
merchant of Novogorod, who is also a celebrated cither-player, 





finds himself. Designed by fate, as an expiatory victim, Sadko 
is precipitated overboard. Soon a mysterious current draws him 
to the bottom of the abyss, and to the door of the court of the 
sovereign genius of the sea, who is just celebrating the marriage 
; of his daughter. Sadko receives orders to perform on the 
| cither, The animated tones of the instrument agitates all 
| round him, always more and more, and the ship vanishes in the 
simultaneous dance of the waves. Then Sadko breaks the cords 
of his cither, and the ocean becomes calm.” 

This legend was followed by Mozart’s symphony in E fiat, 
after which an andante con variazioni (Op. 47) for piano 
and violin, BY™Beethoven, was performed by M. Théodore 
| Ritter, and all the first violins. A scherzo for piano and 
: orchestra by Litolff, was then played by M. Ritter, the 
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concert concluded with Weber’s ‘‘ Invitation to the Valse,” ar- 
for orchestra by Berlioz. 

Kee &=—The seventh Concert Populaire consisted of Beethoven's sym- 
phony in F major (No. 8), and an Ave Maria of the eighteenth 
century, by Righini (born at Bologne, 1756), which was sung 
by Mlle. Maria Adler, also Schumann’s music to Byron’s 
Manfred, viz., A. Overture; B. Entr’acte; c. Ranz des Vaches 
(solo for cor anglais, executed by M. Triebert); D. Apparition 
de la fee des Alpes. Then, by request, a reproduction of the 
andante by Beethoven of the former concert, again executed by 
M. Ritter, and all the stringed instruments (none other than 
the andante of the Kreutzer Sonata). After which, M. Ritter 
ers his two piano transcriptions of Bizet’s minuet, from 
Arlésienne, The concert concluded with the overture to Sigurd, 

by E. Reyer. 
/¢~—At the eighth concert, Haydn’s symphony in B flat was 
“given; a' poéme symphonique by M. C. Saint-Saéns, entitled, 
La jeunessse d’Hercule; an ‘‘andante et tarantelle,” by M. 
Lancien, for violin, was performed by the composer; then 
Berlioz’s Roméo et Juliette, symphonie dramatique (of which we 
have spoken on former occasions); after which an ‘‘ Air du 
Ballet de Prométhée,” by Beethoven (the cello solo, executed 
by M. Vandergvecht), and in conclusion Weber’s overture to 

Euryanthe. 

The sixth and seven f the ‘‘ Association Artistique ” 
xX > / given at the Chatelet,\under the direction of M. E. Colonne, 
~* produced Le Paradis Perdu” (Drame oratorio couronnée au 
concours musical de la ville de Paris) ; the words by Edouard 
Blau, music by Théodore Dubois. The réles were distributed 
thus :—Adam, M. Furst; Eve, Mlle. Jenny Howe; Satan, 
M. Lauvers; the Archangel, Mlle. S Bonheur ; the son, 
M. Séguin; Rebellious Angels — Uriel, M. Villaret, fils; 
Belial, M. Séguin; Moloch, M. Labarre. This composition 
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is chiefly interesting because one is interested in the composer 
of it. 

The eighth concert produced Beethoven’s symphony in c 
minor (No. 5), Danse Macabre, by M. Camille Saint-Saéns, 
(violin solo performed by M. C. Lelong) the prize composi- 


tion by M. A. Brontin (of which we have spoken on a former 
occasion); Za Fille de $04 piéce lyrique (poem by Edouard 
Guinand) ; after which, Pré/ude de PAfricaine, by Meyerbeer, 
for all the stringed instruments ; and in conclusion, J. Masse- 
net’s Scdnes Pittoresques: 1. Marche; 2. Air de Ballet; 3. 
Angelus ; 4. Féte bohéme. 

At the new Grand Opera House, Polyeucte, Le Prophéie, 
Robert le Diable, &c., have been given. At the Opéra Comique, 
Mignon, [ Etoile du Nord, Le Pré aux Clercs, Les Diamants, Les 
Noces de Fernando, Surprise de ?TAmour, $edda, La Reine 
Berthe, Galathée, &c. The large hall of the Conservatoire is 
soon to be enriched by a new organ from the celebrated house of 
Cavaillé-Coll. M. Gevaert, Director of the Conservatoire, who, 
during the ‘Exhibition, was president of the Jury of Musical 
Instruments (Class III.!, has been promoted to the honour of 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. 

On the 11th, the ‘‘ Association of Artist Musicians” gave 
Gounod’s first mass, Sa7nt Cécile, at the Church of Saint Eustache, 
with the co-operation of MM. Gaillard and Lalazac. An 
overture, Jn Memoriam, by our own Dr. Sullivan, has been 
accepted by the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire. M. 
Bourgault-Ducoudray has commenced a series of lectures on 
the History of Music, at the Conservatoire. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Lerpzic, December, 1878. 
-THE fifth Gewandhaus concert, on the 7th November, com- 
/ men ith an orchestral novelty, the overture to Henrik 
Ibsen’s Drama, Mordische Heerfahrt, by Emil Hartmann. The 
work was conducted by the composer himself, who had a succes 
a’estime. Herr Hartmann is deficient in inventive powers and 
originality. His instrumentation, however, is generally effective, 
with the exception, in this work, of one part of the introduction, 
where there is an a, combination of a harp with the deep 
brass instruments. e second piece of the evening Rhapsodie 
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(Fragment from Goethe’s Harsreise) for alto solo, male chorus 
and orchestra, by Brahms, was likewise not calculated to please 
the audience. Frl. Louise Schirnack, of Hamburg, sang the 
alto solo agreeably, but without sufficient expression. The com- 

ition itself does not appear to us to have been conceived at a 

Ppy moment. The introduction, more particularly, impresses 
us with being laboured. This piece was followed by the G minor 
Concerto, by Saint-Saéns, performed by Mme. Annette Essipoff, 
of St. Petersburg. She was most successful in the scherzo, 
although there was evidence of a certain carelessness in the 
technical treatment. The songs with which Frl. Scharnack 
next came forward, “Lied des Harfners,” from Schubert’s. 
Withelm Meister, ‘‘Ich glaubte die Schwalbe triumte schon,” 
by Gridener, and ‘‘ Schéne Wiege meiner Leiden,” by Schu- 
mann, showed off the fine qualities of this artist to great 
advantage. Each song elicited lively applause. Chopin’s 
nocturne (inc minor), étude (in F major), and scherzo (in c damp 
minor), played by Mme. Essipoff, concluded the first part. Her 
rendering of these was so successful that she added Chopin’s 
mazurka (in D major), in response to a recall. During the second 
part of the concert, the symphony in B flat major by Gade was 
excellently performed under Reinecke’s direction. 

At the sixth Gewandhaus concert, on the 14th of November, 
Haydn’s Creation was performed. The soli were sung 
Mme. Otto-Alvsleben, of Dresden, Herr Joseph von Witt, of 
Schwerin, and Herr Siehr, of Wiesbaden. A lucky star pre- 
sided over this concert. The choruses were better than they 
usually are here, the orchestra fresh and vigorous, the soli very 
good, and as for Mme. Otto-Alvsleber, she sang excellently. 

On Friday, the 22nd of November, the ‘‘ Riedel’sche Verein ” 
organised a performance of Handel’s Messiah, at the St. Thomas’ 
Church, which attracted a numerous audience. The rendering 
was such as to have satisfied the most exacting auditor. The 
soprano solo was assigned to Fri. Fillunger, of Frankfurt-on- 
Main. This highly talented artist enlisted universal sympathy 
by her fine and spirited singing and her flexible and metallic voice. 
Frl. Léwy (the alto singer of our theatre) equally distinguished 
herself by her fine quality of tone and skilful rendering. Our 
local tenor, Herr Walter Pielke—sufficiently known as an intel- 
ligent singer—executed his task in a  pgiator manner, 
whilst Herr Dekarli, of Dresden (bass), left us unsatisfied. The 
choruses had been excellently studied, and were sung with 
unerring precision, impetus, and vigour. 

The second Chamber-music concert, on the 23rd of November, 
produced, in addition to Haydn’s string-quartett (Cc major, Op. 33) 
and Beethoven’s F major quartett (Op. 59), an interesting 
novelty, quintett for stringed instruments (C minor, Op. 16), by 
Hermann tz. This composer, who unfortunately died so 
young, had ina very short time gained great reputation by his 
two operas, Der Widerspanstigen Zahmung (The Taming of the 
Shrew) and Fransiska von Rimini. The first of these operas is 
constantly on the repertoires of our musical theatres, and a 
symphony of his has also become well known. The quintett 
was looked forward to with much interest. It is throughout 
noble in its aims, and all the movements please by their dis- 
tinguished invention. We shall class it with those works which 
we can hear repeated with pleasure.’ The different movements 
are, andante sostenuto, allegro con fuoco, andante con moto, 
allegro moderato, and allegro vivace. Herr Kapellmeister 
Reinecke played the piano part with great vigour, supported by 
Herren Schradieck, Thiimer Schrider, Haubold and Schwabe. 

The seventh Gewandhaus concert, on the 18th of November, 
again saw the production of two novelties—‘‘ Liebes-novelle,” 


‘for stringed orchestra and harp, by Arnold Krug, and an aria 


from the opera Aennchen von Tharau, by Heinrich Hofmann, 
Krug’s work is very pretty and graceful, with a slight leaning, 
however, towards the styles of Schumann and Wagner. The 
work consists of: 1. Erstes Begegnen (First Meeting); 2. 
Liebeswerben (Courting) ; and, 3. Gestiindniss und Trennung 
(Confession and Separation). The last movement introduces 
the German popular song, ‘‘ Muss i denn, muss i denn zum 
Stadtle hinaus,’ with pretty contrapuntal working. The aria 
by Hofmann (sung by the opera-singer Herr Paul Bulss, of 
Dresden) is a cleverly worked composition. Herr Bulss, who 
possesses phenomenal vocal means, made it successful. In 
addition to this he sang three other songs, of which the first 
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two, ‘‘Um Mitternacht,” by Wiillner, and ‘ Neig’ schéne 
Knospe Dich zu mir,” by Ludwig Hartmann, had better 
remained unheard. Hartmann’s song appeared to us very 
trivial indeed. The third song, Schumann’s ‘* Ich grolle nicht,” 
was encored. Miss Helen Hopekirk, of Edinburgh, recently a 
pupil of the Conservatoire, was the second soloist of the even- 
ing. This young lady was already known to us as an artist of 
no ordinary merit. At this concert, however, she seemed 
somewhat nervous. She played Chopin’s F minor concerto and 
the larghetto from the concerto by Henselt. Schumann’s 
D minor symphony formed the second part of the concert, and 
was brilliantly and delicately executed. 

On Saturday, the 3oth of November, a concert was given at 
the Gewandhaus by the Heckmann Quartett, inco-operation with 
Fri. Mina Scinbro, of Naples, and Herr Edvard Grieg, of 
Christiania. beac gon ye contained exclusively compositions 
by the last-named gentleman. It ran as follows :—Sonata in 
G minor, Op. 13, for pianoforte and violin: songs, “Die 
Prinzessin”” and ‘‘ Dein Rath ist gut ;” piano pieces, ‘ Auf den 
Bergen,” ‘‘ Albumblatt,” ‘“‘ Humoreske,” and ‘* Norwegischer 
Brautzug ;” songs, ‘Ich liebe Dich,” ‘Mutterschmerz,” and 
“Walwanderung,” string ,quartett (MS.). We will say that 
the Heckmann Quartett appeared excellent, that Herr Grieg 
plays capitally, and that Fri. Scinbro does not sing at all 
badly. With regard to the compositions, it seems to us that 
Grieg has talent, but mars it by affectation. All the pieces on 
the programme strongly bear the character of the Scandinavian 
Volks Melody, hardly enlivened by the “ Springdans.” Grieg’s 
longer movements want logical development: mosaic-like, he 
joins short movements together, but never seems able to enlarge 
and concentrate his ideas. It is to be deplored that he has not 
cultivated his undeniable talent by constant application and 
severe self-criticism. 

We must not forget to mention that the ‘‘ Euterpe” com- 
menced its usual activity with strong encouragement from the 

ublic. The following artists have already appeared :—Fri. 

arie Krebs (concerto by Brahms), Herr Concertmeister Wirth, 
of Berlin (second concerto by Bruch), Frl. Redecker (aria by 
Handel, songs by Jensen, Henschel, and Brahms), and Fri. 
Anna Mehlig (D minor concerto by Rubinstein). The most 
prominent orchestral performances were Beethoven’s A major 
symphony, Volkmann’s overture to Richard J/J., and Brahms’s 
second symphony. 





MUSIC IN BERLIN. 


December, 1878. 
ALTHOUGH perhaps somewhat satiated with the vast amount of 
enjoyment which has been provided for us, we must look back 
upon the first half of our musical season with pleasure and satis- 
faction. The month of November brought us the most distin- 
guished artists, so that the musical gourmand could thoroughly 
appease his appetite. The most sensational event was the 
a ce of Mme. Adelina Patti, and it is not from 
plies that I give this lady the precedence, for it belongs to 
er by right, nor will I attempt to describe her singing, her 
acting, or her personal appearance; indeed, were my pen 
directed by the very loftiest inspiration, it would still be only an 
attempt. It will be enough for me merely to announce to you 
that A. Patti has sung, and achieved a most brilliant and 
unheard-of success. Next to Mme. Patti, Sarasate is the de- 
clared favourite of our musical public; he has played twice, 
and with his magic power has captivated his hearers. I will now 
proceed to put upon the register the concerts we have had during 
the last four weeks, since the 15th of November. On that day 
Herr Struss and his colleagues opened the first series of their 
Quartett Soirées. At the first concert, besides Beethoven’s 
stringed quartett in F (Op. 18), and one of Haydn’s, a new 
work was performed for the first time, namely, a pianoforte 
quartett of Xaver Scharwenka, but.as I have resolved never to 
criticise the works of the last-named composer, I will only state 
that the quartett in question met with a favourable reception 
from the public, and, with one or two exceptions, from the distin- 
guished local critics. 
The eminent artists, Herren Briill and Henschel, who have 
already achieved a reputation in your island, gave two well- 








attended concerts, the former playing with great and masterly 
power pieces of Weber, Schumann, Mendelssohn ‘and Liszt, 
together with sundry smaller pieces of his own composition. 
Herr Henschel sang several songs of Schumann, ubert, 
Rubinstein, &c. This distinguished artist is perhaps the best 
musician among singers, or if you prefer it, the best si 
among musicians. He gave us a ‘* Serbisches Liederspiel,” 
composed by himself, which must be considered equal to the 
best compositions of that kind. 

Herr Gustav Hollander, the violinist, in combination with the 
eminent singer, Friiulein A. Kirschstein, gave a concert on the 
28th November, in the hall of the Singakademie, which was 
unusually well attended. This exquisite performer, a pupil of 
Joachim, gave us Mendelssohn’s concerto in E minor, and 
several small violin pieces of the most varied character, proving 
himself to be, both in execution and interpretation, one of our 
most prominent masters of the violin. raulein Kirschstein 
sang the aria, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” from Mendelssohn’s Ziijah, 
and some songs of Jensen, Brahms, Rubinstein, and Hollander, 
with exquisite voice and perfect execution. A newtrio, Op. 45, 
of Xaver Scharwenka was also performed, in which, besides 
the author, Herr Griinfeld (violoncello), took an active part. 

On the 30th November, our ‘‘ Master” Joachim brought his 
wonderfully-trained orchestra into play, and on this occasion, 
as in fact it always does, this ‘‘chosen band” gave us an intel- 
lectual treat. In Herr Graben, who played Schumann’s con- 
certo in A minor, we were happy in making the acquaintance 
of a finished player, educated in the classical school, who was 
able to handle his instrument with fire, energy, and intelligence. 
On the 1st of December, Herr R. Hermann introduced himself 
to the Berlin public in the manifold character of composer, 
pianoforte-player, singer, conductor and poet. The most 
exacting audience could not desire more! If this gentleman 
would only concentrate his talents a little more it would be an 
advantage to him and to others. In seeking to attain such 
versatility, he splinters up his powers too much ; still one must 

ive him the credit due to his perseverance. Friiulein Anna 

ehlig gave a concert in the Singakademie this year also, 
namely, on the 3rd of December. Unquestionably Fraulein 
Mehlig takes the first rank among her young colleagues. Her 
execution exhibits classic perfection and ease combined with 
great warmth of expression. 

Herr Alfred Griinfeld (pianist from Vienna) enjoyed a capital 
reception. This doughty young artist commands great execu- 
tion, plays with much impetuosity and dash, and is at the same 
time a skilful musician, of which a free fantasia on subjects 
taken from Lohengrin and Tannhduser, and performed in the 
concert hall, gave ample evidence. He was supported by his 
brother, Heinrich, who belongs to our best and most popular 
violoncello players. 

In conclusion I would mention the third soirée of Chamber 
Music of Messrs. Barth, De Ahna and Hausmann, in which two b 
pieces, new to Berlin, were performed : Brahms" pianoforte ¢p 

uartett_in C minor, and a violin suite in G minor, by Riess. 
The first-named composition ranks among the best productions 
of that great composer. Grand in conception, it is made equally 
effective from its peculiar melodies as from its harmony, and 
its free contrapuntal treatment of the instruments. The violin 
suite of Riess is a grateful piece ; the melodic figures float past 
our ears in a graceful and charming manner ; and Herr de Ahna, 
who has been the means of bringing this exquisite composition 
to our notice, deserves our most hearty thanks for the charming 
manner in which he conducted the performance. 

XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Vienna, Dec. 12th, 1878. 


THE Philharmonic Society not being able to accommodate all 
its musical friends before, has commenced a new series of concerts 
by subscription, to take place after two concerts of the prelimi- 
nary course. These concerts included in the programmes 
repetitions of such compositions as pleased most on their 
first hearing. On the second concert we heard Schubert's 
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Funeral March (Eb minor) transcribed for orchestra by Liszt; 
a preludium, minuet, and fugue for string orchestra, by 
Reinhold ; a violoncello concerto, by Molique, and the No. 1 
symphony, by Schumann. Reinhold’s composition was new, 
and pleased very much; in its unassuming style it may be 
regarded as the step toa higher and deeper aspiration. Herr 
de Munck, from Weimar, is known as a perfect virtuoso, and as 
he played that time did not diminish his reputation, At 
the first concert ‘‘ Neue Folge,” of the Philharmonic, a re« 
petition of the last-mentioned preeludium, andante, and gavotte, 
by Bach (arranged for string orchestra by Bachrich), and the 
aforesaid symphony, by Schumann, together with Beethoven’s 
Coriolan overture, and Spohr’s violin concerto, No. 8, nicely 
performed by Herr Concertmeister Griin. The third concert 
opened with Volkmann’s overture, Richard III. ; a fine capriccio 
by H. Graedener, Rubinstein’s concerto in F, and the sym- 
phony No, 2 by Beethoven, forming the rest of the programme. 
me. Benois, from St, Petersburg, performed the concerto for 
the first time here, and was rewarded with a splendid reception. 
She is a pupil of Leschetiszki, and does honour to her master. 
For the next concert we are promised the first symphony by 
Brahms, played for the first time by the’ Philharmonic Society. 
The second Gesellschaft concert had the following programme: 
Overture to the opera, Der Barbier von Bagdad, by Cornelius ; 
motett for chorus alone, by Brahms (new, first performance) ; 
Handel’s Funeral Anthem ‘‘ When the ear heard him.” Be- 
tween the two choruses, Schubert’s ‘* Wanderer Fantaisie ” (the 
orchestra by Liszt), was to have been given. Herr Brassin, 
who was to perform it, fell ill in St. Petersburg ; his substitute, 
Herr Breitner, likewise became so unwell at the rehearsal, that 
he was obliged to abandon his playing : the choice then fell on 
Mme. Benois, who, however, chose an unsuited composition 
for the day—Liszt’s ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody,” F sharp minor. 
Handel’s Funeral Anthem, performed December 17th, 1737, in 
the chapel of Henry VII., at the funeral of Queen Carolina, 
was heard for the first time in these concerts. It was shortened 
by omitting the chorus (part of No. 3), ‘‘She delivered the 
r that cried,” and (No. 7) ‘‘ They shall receive a glorious 
ingdom.” There was left, however, enough for the hearers to 
admire the sublimity, the majesty of a wonderful work which 
no time can destroy. The new motett by Brahms, Op. 74, 
No. 1 (just published by Simrock), made a less deep impres- 
sion ; it isin the style of Praetorius, and more fitted for the church 
than for the concert-room. In its deep feeling and majestic 
calm it even surpasses the Requiem of the same composer. There 
is a fine wealth of expression in the first chorus, ‘*‘ Wherefore 
hath the light been giv’n to the heart sorrowful ;” the ‘* Where- 
fore” at the end of the phrase being repeated in answering 
phrases, Then the faster movement ‘‘ Let us lift up our heart,” 
with the skilled writing of the voices, and so on to the end. 
The choral, ‘‘ With joy I'll lay me down to die,’’ ends the 
motett, which is one of the most noble songs of our time. 

To the delight of all friends of chamber-music, Herr Hellmes- 
berger, though he is Hof Kapellmeister, has recommenced his 
quartett evenings, and the great number of visitors and patrons 
= give the best answer for the necessity of the enterprise. 

ellmesberger is playing better than ever, and he and his co- 
operators, Hellmesberger, jun., Bachrich, and Humer, form an 
ensemble not to be surpassed. At these evenings we have heard 
the quartetts, Schubert in G, Brahms’s A minor (second perform- 
ance), Beethoven in F, Op. 135; the quintett in Ep, Op. 4, by 
the latter ; a piano trio, by Zelinski, and a piano quintetto by 
Goldmark. Of the trio, heard for the first time, and well 
performed by Herr Professor Epstein, the second movement 
Soe most, yet on the whole it is a clever composition. 

Idmark’s quintetto is new and charming throughout; it is 
fresh in invention and in development, and will certainly please 
anywhere. Every movement is interesting, and the applause 
which followed each portion was warm andunanimous. At the 
end, the composer and the clever pianist, Herr Professor Door, 
were recalled several times. Another quartett-soirée, with Herr 
Concertmeister Griin at the first violin, has just inaugurated a 
short series of three evenings; of these I hope to speak next 
time. 

Siegfried and all its troubles being over, the Hofoper 
produced an almost forgotten opera, Die Siztlianische Vesper, by 





Verdi, not performed since 1858, and therefore quite a novelty 
for many. The result was the same as twenty years ago; the 
opera did not please, though it was ornamented by a beautiful 
ballet called ‘*’The Four Seasons,” in which a splendid mise-en- 
scone rewarded the eye. The ré/e of Helene was sung by 
Mdlle. d’Angeri with much care, for her farewell until May 
next, when her engagement will begin. Mdlle. Grossi, from 
the Hoftheater, in Berlin, will appear early in January ; a third 
singer, Mdlle. Bianchi, from Carlsruhe, delighting us in the 
meantime. At the rehearsal she pleased so much that her 
engagement was settled on the spot. And so we shall have the 
long-missed fioritura singer to commence in 1880. Being, how- 
ever, four months free, by the terms of her engagement, Malle. 
Bianchi will sing in the interval twice as Gast. The result of 
her first appearance as Amira, on Sunday last, was, as might be 
expected, infinite applause and recalls : the whole audience quite 
in ecstasy. Voice, scale, singing, staccato, trills, pronunciation, 
acting, personal appearance—all were praised—in short Malle. 
Bianchi won the hearts of all. She is to repeat the same ré/e 
to-morrow, and afterwards will sing in Dizorah, and some other 
operas. The performances of Stegfried were given at ever- 
widening intervals, the number of visitors becoming smaller on 
every evening. The last performance will be next week, when 
Herr Jager will leave Vienna, coming back in January to sing 
in the G6tterdimmerung. Twice he tried to sing other réles, 
but Rienzi as well as Joseph showed that aria singing is not 
his metier. On both evenings the house was extremely empty, 
the applause very poor. Among the operas performed during 
the last four weeks we have had Die Kiénigin von Saba, by 
Goldmark ; it is the thirty-third representation of that opera. 
Philemon and Baucis has been laid aside because Herr Walter 
and Frau Ehnn are rejoicing in their ordinary leave of absence. 
The performance of the Goverddmmerung is now fixed for February 
next. That drama over, the repertoire will become, I hope; 
more regular and less spasmodic. I had almost forgotten to 
mention Frau Pauline Lucca, who performed Selika for the 
benefit of the Pensions Fund, giving her services freely and 
generously, after the usual manner of this amiable artiste. 

Operas’performed from November 12th to December 12th :— 
Philemon and Baucts (twice) ; Siegfried (four times) ; Romeo und 
Fulie, Aida, Hugenotten, Sisilianische Vesper (four times) ; 
Afrikanerin, Koinigin von Saba, Robert der Teufel, Fliegende 
Holliinder, Rienzi, Die Fidin, Die Nachtwandlerin (twice) ; 
Freischtitz, Fosef und seine Brider. 








bielos. 


—+— 
Cinderella (Aschenbrédel). By HERMANN FRANCKE. Set to 


Music by FRANZ ABT. Op. 545. London: Augener 
& Co. 


THE present version of the famous story of Cinderella is that 
popular in Germany. It differs considerably from the legend 
familiar to English children. The basis of the story is the same. 
A poor neglected child derided by her proud and unfeeling 
sisters, and made to drudge in household work too undignified 
for the meanest hireling in her father’s home. The sisters are 
invited to a ball, which the prince of the kingdom gives in order 
that he may become personally acquainted with the many young 
ladies of position in his father’s realm, and if the fancy strikes 
him, to find among them all the one whom he should wish to 
make his princess. Poor Cinderella is left at home to dream of 
happiness which she thinks is too far removed from her. She 

oes to the ball, being helped to appear in a manner befitting 
a beauty, not by a fairy godmother, as in our story, but by a 
beautiful snow-white bird, whose home is in the hazel-tree she 
has planted over her dear mother’s grave. This bird is a fairy, 
and Cinderella, when her sisters in a jesting manner mix a 
number of lentils with the ashes of the grate, and tell her that 
if she can separate them within an hour she may go to the ball, 
the poor young maiden appeals to the birdlets, who help her 
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to accomplish this task, and also to finish all her other work. 
She then addresses her angel mother :— 


“* * Oh, mother dear ! I come to thee 
To ask a favour: let me 
A guest at the royal ball to-night.’” 


Prompted by the suggestion made by the white bird, “ Cin- 
derella, full of glee,” addressed the fairy hazel-tree :— 


** * Dear tree, from out thy verdant bower 
Thy choicest treasures o’er me shower: 
Let robe of fairest fabric made, 

With gold and silver overlaid, 
Surround my form, that I may seem 
More fair than nymph in poet’s dream; 
Let crystal slippers deck my feet ; 

And now, my toilet to complete, 

One glorious rose to crown my hair !”’ 
E’en as she spake each gift was there.” 


She is borne to the palace by fairy hands, and the prince 
immediately falls in love with her pale beauty. She departs at 
midnight, leaving one of her crystal shoes behind in her haste. 
The prince declares that he will wed only the maiden whom the 
shoe fits. In turn it is claimed by the two unkind sisters, one 
of whom cuts off her toe, the other severs her heel from the 
foot to make the slipper go on. The fairy doves whisper in 
the ear of the prince as each in turn presents herself :-— 


“* *Oh, prince ! take heed of what you do ; 
See, see! there’s blood upon the shoe !’” 


And each is dismissed with disgrace. The right owner is ulti- 
mately found, and all ends, as it should end, happily. 

The translation of Francke’s poem is capitally done by Mr. 
Lewis Novra, as may be gathered from the few examples quoted 
above. The music has been set to portions of the poem only, 
the narrative being arranged so as to be recited, and form the 
connecting links of the chain of the story, the several musical 
numbers standing as so many bright and sparkling gems, 
polished and set in Franz Abt’s most agreeable style. It is 
written for equal voices; boys or females might perform it. 
There are nine numbers, the first a prologue, a chorus of angels 
with a solo for an alto voice partly giving the narrative. The 
second, a duet for soprano and alto, Cinderella and the white 
bird, a delicious melody, as graceful as it is sweet. The third 
number is a trio for the wicked sisters and Cinderella, in which 
the contrast of personal character is most cleverly expressed with 
considerable dramatic power. The fourth is Cinderella’s song, 
in which she is picturing to herself the happiness her sisters 
are enjoying ; and while in imagination she is indulging in 
the pleasures of the dance, she checks her gaiety to think of 
her dear lost mother. The fifth is a chorus with soprano solo, 
supposed to be sung by the birds and Cinderella while all are 
at work fulfilling the task imposed upon the neglected maid by 
her thoughtless and unkind sisters. The voice part and the 
accompaniment in the solo are made to imitate the whirr of 
wings and the cooing of doves in a very clever fashion, so that 
this number will probably be particularly pleasing to the younger 
listeners. The sixth number is a pretty ballad for the white 
bird (contralto voice). The seventh supposes the audience to 
be present at the king’s fé#e; the voices, partly in unison, 
singing a chorus descriptive of the object of the gathering. The 
valse movement in this chorus is particularly fascinating. The 
prince, in a solo, laments the flight of her who has in so extra- 
ordinary a manner charmed him, and the chorus resume their 
refrain. The finale is another chorus, with a solo for the white 
bird comforting poor Cinderella, and expressive of the joy of 
the courtiers at the choice of the queen. 

The whole of the music is delightfully fresh and melodious ; 
the passages for the voices are remarkably easy to sing, and 
being all written within a comparatively limited compass, will 
not prove to be beyond the reach of ordinary voices. As a 
pleasing addition to those works designed to be available in 
places where mixed voices are unattainable, it ought to receive a 
most hearty welcome, as well for the interesting way in which 
the story is told as for the charming style in which the music 
is written. 





Suite de Pidces. By H. WALMISLEY LitTLE. London: Ash- 
down & Parry. 

THE five movements which compose this suite are a prelude, 
a sarabande, a gavotte, a minuet, and a bourrée. The first is 
a clever piece of writing, in which the device of imitation gives it 
the character of the Scarlatti suite, with an additional recom- 
mendation of more modern colour. It is well conceived and 
spiritedly written, as is also the second movement, the sarabande. 
There is a spontaneous character in the melody and the treat- 
ment which is particularly fascinating, the themes are well 
maintained, and the harmonies especially piquant. The melody 
of the gavotte is less original, having become common property 
by frequent use as well for songs, for dances, and as fugal 
subjects in services and anthems. Nevertheless the expansion 
of the theme is good and ably done. The minuet is stirring 
and tuneful, the trio being especially well written. The bourrée, 
the final movement, many will consider the best of the set, and 
they may not be far wrong. The whole composition is most 
agreeable, and shows that Mr. Little is a musician who, being 
of great promise, must be careful to redeem that promise by his 
future works. If he is always as earnest as he appears in this 
‘* Suite,” and as modest as all good men ought to be, there will 
be little fear that he will not adorn the ranks of the profession 
to which he belongs. 


Un Cahier de Valses, pour Piano, Op. 145; First Sonatina, 
By STEPHEN HELLER. London: Forsyth 


THE nine valses are beautiful and graceful examples of writing, 
simple in their construction, valuable in their object, and as 
pieces for study have the added advantage of marked fingering 
by no less expert a hand than that of Mr. Charles Hallé. The 
‘* First Sonatina” is no less interesting or valuable, as easy and 
pleasing work for pianoforte students, intended to familiarise 
them with the form and shape of the classical sonata, and the 
variety of styles of work usually introduced ; alike useful as an 
exercise in “‘ passage playing” as in the opportunity it affords 
for the acquisition of steady time-playing. Like as he has done 
to the valses, Mr. Hallé has carefully revised or added the 
fingering,.and so made the “‘ Sonatina” valuable as an educa- 
tional piece. 


Le Bivouac ; Marche Hongroise; and Ballade. Three Piano- 
forte Pieces, by SYDNEY SMITH. London: Ashdown & 
Parry. 

IT is impossible to read carefully and between the lines of an 

one of Mr. Sydney Smith’s compositions without being stru 

with the definite character and musicianly quality of the work 
done, however light or ephemeral the subject may be. This is 
particularly the case with the pieces now under notice, especially 
with the first, which although dealing with a theme which is all 
rhythm, as a morceau militaire should be, is nevertheless not all 
dependent for its effect one the rhythm alone. It is set as ina 

ianoforte duet, and each player work to do which will 

eep alive the attention and en the sympathies. In the 

‘*Marche Hongroise” for pianoforte solo he has caught in a 

happy style the prevailing character of Hungarian melody and 

form, so that had the work been signed with a Czech cognomen, 
there would have been some difficulty in disproving it to be 

a genuine production. The ‘‘ Ballade,” though not exactly in 

the style of Chopin, yet is distinctly Chopinesgue, with a certain 

spice of originality which gives it a distinctiveness all its own. 


Fairy Flowers. Brilliant Waltz for the Pianoforte. By G. 
Lance. London: Augener & Co. 
An elegant piece of writing, possessing all the qualities which 
are expected in modern pianoforte pieces not necessarily intended 
for terpsichorean purposes alone, but also designed to serve as 
drawing-room or concert pieces, and to act as a vehicle for the 
exhibition of the taste, power, and me I cup- of a player. There 
is, it is true, comparatively little work for the left hand, beyond 
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that which is required for an accompaniment, but a knowledge 
of this fact will probably help its use. As a melodious, fasci- 
nating, and withal effective piece, it deserves to secure an exten- 
sive patronage. The waltz is a good one, and fully justifies the 
descri tion as set forth in the title-page, namely, that of being 
** brilliant.” 


Harmonium Duets. No. 14. Taming of the Shrew. By 
HERMANN GOETZ. Arranged by Joser Léw. London: 
Augener & Co, 


THE arrangement which forms the latest addition to this most 
admirable and valuable series of pianoforte and harmonium 
duets, includes the chief of the charming melodies with which 
the opera abounds, set forth in a form well calculated to be 
thoroughly effective. The union of the two qualities of tone is 
well provided for ; the passages given to the respective instru- 
ments are such as produce the best result either individually or 
collectively—that is to say, in proportion as each instrument has 
for the time prominent speech. The well-known skill of the 
arranger, as shown in the many works, as well in this collec- 
tion as in others from his pen, has enabled him to produce in 
this instance a piece of work alike commendable for its artistic 
worth and for the interest imparted to the music so cleverly 
placed out for the instruction and pleasure of harmonium and 
pianoforte players. 


Gavotte Album, Arranged for Piano and Violin. By FR. 
HERMANN. London: Augener & Co. 


THE selection from Pauer’s well-known ‘‘Gavotte Album ” 
which Herr Hermann has made, comprises ten of the most 
ed and melodious of the series—namely, the old French 

avotte, one by Jean Baptiste Loeillet, two by Francois 
Couperin, one by Rameau, from the opera ballet ‘Le Temple 
de la Gloire,” two by S. Bach, one by G. F. Handel, one by 
C. W. Gluck, and one by J. C. Bach. All these are arranged 
as duets for violin and piano in such an easy form that the veriest 
beginners can perform them. The simplicity with which they 
may be said to be clothed, in no way robs any one of them of 
the charm of their naturally melodious effect, but, on the con- 
trary, serves considerably to heighten their beauties, and also 
tends greatly to make them as welcome as such works should 
be to all those who desire to be possessed of the means to secure 
to themselves a special gratification in the performance of parti- 
cularly agreeable examples of these elegant relics of the musical 
mind of many of the greatest masters in music belonging to a 
past age, . 


“I am well pleased” (116th Psalm). By Henry HILEs, 
Mus.D. Oxon. London: Novello & Co. 


THE setting of this beautiful Psalm has been done by Dr. Hiles 
in a truly masterly fashion ; the accent upon the words of the 
opening solo—the Psalm is for a tenor voice and chorus—is as 
perfect as the most eloquent speech ; while the melody is easy, 
graceful, and natural, and the harmonies spontaneous and 
musicianly. The chorus ‘Gracious and righteous,” with its 
inner accompaniment suggestive of violoncello writing, is such 
as would be a real pleasure to sing or to play. The character 
of the passage in imitation, ‘‘I was in misery,” is enforced in 
its expressiveness by the independence of the accompaniment, 
and the whole of this movement is most ably written. When 
again the tenor voice enters, the joyous gratitude which the words 
imply, ‘‘I will walk before the Lord,” is set down in a manner 
which implies an pean union of the qualities of an earnest 
musicien influenced by a strong religious aspiration; and the 
final chorus with its brilliantly written fugal passages in which 
the subject is imitated by inversion, and in which the movement 
is made like the song of hearty thanksgiving, all tend to show 
that this work, written for a local commemoration festival, is 
worthy of becoming generally and extensively known beyond 
the area for which it was originally designed. 


_ 


| The Glee and Choral Library, London: Ashdown & Parry. 
| UNDER this general title, ina well-printed and thoroughly legible 
| form, and issued at a very moderate cost, the amateur of vocal 
| Music may become possessed of many gems of part-writing, 
some known already, others deserving of becoming well known. 
Among the latter class, those recently published, are ‘A 
Maiden I love dearly,” by Dr. Macfarren ; ‘‘ The Captive to his 
Bird,” by J. Mazzinghi ; and ‘A little Farm well tilled,” by J. 
Hook. Belonging to the former category are Bishop’s ‘‘ Come 
thou, Monarch,” ‘‘ Bright Orb,” and “ What shall he have who 
killed the Deer?”—pieces of part-writing ‘*which age cannot 
obliterate nor custom stale the observance.” 


Glamour. Song, by ALEX. S. BEAUMONT. London: Augener 
& Co 


THE words of this song, of more than the usual excellence found 
in modern ballads, are by Lady Charlotte Elliot. The music 
is good, in every way worthy of the words and of the talents of 
the composer. 


‘ind Words ; There isa Reaper ; Three Charms of Life; It is 
not always May. Four Duets or Two-part Songs, by CrRO 
PinsuTi. London : Ashdown & Parry. 

S1GNoR PinsuTI has probably experienced the difficulty of 
finding vocal duets for the purposes of teaching and for 
delightful recreation, and has in the present publications endea- 
voured to supply the deficiency. hatever may be said about 
the duets as musical compositions, whether they be of a high or 
of a low order of art, it boots not now to stay and examine too 
closely ; for the design and intention are too good and too 
earnest to excite a desire to be too critical. They minister to a 
distinct want ; and if they are not remarkably original in either 
form or treatment, not a word can be offered against the pleasing 
shape in which they appear, or the purpose for which they 
are designed. They are each and all well laid out for the voices ; 
the compass is not too extensive, and the melodies are sweet 
and successive, so that no difficulty ought to arise either as to 
their performance or as to their reception. 


Christmas Carols, New and Old. (Third Series) The Words 
edited by the Rev. H. R. BRAMLEY, M.A.; the Music 
edited by Dr. SrainER. London: Novello & Co. 


Ir speaks well of the popular love for a carol when it is found 
expedient to compile and publish a third series for Christmas 
from such competent hands as those of the editors of words and 
music. It does not, however, say much for the research dis- 
played when it is found desirable to include in the series sixteen 
new carols by modern writers, and only eight old ones, and one 
of these, ‘* I saw three ships,” not the most popular one; and 
neither ‘‘ The Holy Well” nor ‘* The Angel Gabriel” is quite 
correct as used in many parts of the counties from whence they 
have been said to have been brought. Of the new carols, the 
best by many degrees are those by A. H. Brown, who seems to 
have a double portion of the spirit of the old carol writers laid 
upon him. Some of the tunes by those who bear high names 
in musical circles are exceedingly weak, if not childish, as may 
be instanced in the case of Nos, 49, 60, 63, 65, and 68 in this 
third series. It is true that the older carols have like faults, 
but their shortcomings are condoned by their antiquity or 
familiar associations. It is hardly likely that any of the new 
carols will ever attain the qualifications of the old ditties with 
which they are connected in the present collection. 


On the Instruction of the Piano, By F&LIX LE COUPPEY. 
Translated by ELIZABETH MARY EWEN. London: Forsyth 
Brothers. 


A VERY commendable translation of a very useful book, which 
abounds in good advice especially valuable to teachers as well 





as to learners of the instrument. There is a genial style in the 
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writing which the translator has happily caught, having been 
the pupil of the author. The temptation to quote some of the 
pod 5 hints in the little volume must be resisted, otherwise there 
will be a power raised up which will be hard to evade, namely, 
to quote the whole work. Our counsel to our readers is, there- 
fore, brief and emphatic: Buy the work for yourselves; it is 
certain to be a profitable investment. 


Musical Form. By JoHN CuRWEN. London: Tonic Sol-fa 
Agency. 

‘THE plan upon which this, the Book 3 of a series relating to 
‘** Musical Theory,” is based, appears more laudable than the 
details of the execution. The illustrations are copious, and are 
printed in the Tonic Sol-fa and the established notations, so as 
to be available for musical students using or accustomed to both 
or either style of writing. Many of the examples are happy, 
some are not. For instance, there are very few who will con- 
sider Clarke Whitfield’s ‘‘In Jewry is God known,” as a model 
of theanthem form; and there are many who will wonder why 
** Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” by Stevens, should have been 
selected as a fair example of the English glee. The form 
. which is here called the ‘‘ Haydn form,” will be recognised as 
being not peculiar to that writer, having been employed before 
his time. Some of the remarks about hymn tunes are good 
and instructive, but more than one of the melodies are wrongly 
noted down, so that the accent is “driven off.” In speaking of 
musical expression, and in the “ examples of emotional develop- 
ment,” although a great amount of amusing nonsense is talked, 
unworthy of the dignity of the subject, or-of the earnestness and 
good intention of the writer, it nevertheless serves to relieve the 
tedium of a dry subject, and to show that the most abstruse 
theme has for some minds a lighter and a humorous side. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


From Jou. ANDR&£, Offenbach a/M.: (% LZ. Giith), Op. 
38; (Z. Hermann), Op. 21; (% Kosleck), Op. 17, Books V., 
VIL; (W. Niederhof), ‘La Romanesca ;” (7. Siewert), Op. 90.— 
AsHDOWN & Parry: ‘4th Album of Dance Music ;” (Z. 
Batiste), ‘*Organ Compositions,’ Nos. 34 to 39; (7. G. B. 
Halley), ‘‘ Other Days,” Song; (Stephen Heller), ‘‘ Elfes,” 
‘¢Feuillets d’Album,” Op. 83; (JZ. Schréter), ‘‘Petite Valse ;” 
(S. Smith), ‘‘The Flying Dutchman,” ‘* Tannhauser ;” (W. 
Spark), ‘‘Short Pieces for the Organ,” Books 9 and 10,.— 
AUGENER & Co.: (Alwin Cerito), ‘‘ The English Navy Qua- 
drille,”’ ‘‘ Naples Quadrille,’’ Piano Solo and Piano Duet, 
“Taming of the Shrew,” Quadrille, Piano Solo and Piano 
Duet ; (Scotson Clark), ‘‘Organ Transcriptions,” Nos. 1,2; (7% 
W. Clarke), *‘Gavotte,” in D ; (W. A. Goold), “Chant Service ;” 
(Maurice Lee), ‘Gavotte de Louis XV.,” 2 Pianos, 8 Hands ; 
(Ch. Mayer), Op. 98 ; (¥. Resch), ‘‘ Heimliche Liebe,” Gavotte. 
BartH & Co.: (4. Rosa), ‘Farewell, Care,” Song.—G. 
BELLAMY, Jun., Manchester : ‘* I love Sweet Flowers,” Song.— 
H. BERESFORD, Birmingham: (C. Rolandi), ‘‘ Flowers are 
sighing,” Song ; (4. Wright), ‘Golden Dreams,” Mazurka.— 
A. BERTINI & Co.: (4. F Sutton), ‘Sage Advice,” Cantataa— 
J. BLOCKLEY : (% Kinross), “Oh! come to me,” Song.—J. 
B. CRAMER & Co. : (H. Smart), ‘‘Golden Sunbeams,” Song ; 
{Z. &. Thiestein), ‘Passing Memories,” Waltz.—CRAMER, 
Woop, & Co., Belfast: (C. Stewart), ‘‘The Fisherman’s 
Widow,” Ballad.—DELavant1 & SEUME: (F. W. Seume), 
** La Bellina,” Mazurka.—ForsyTH Brotuers: (H. S. 
Oakeley), ‘‘ Menuetto Grazioso,” and ‘* Four Morceaux,” for 
Organ ; (Z. S. Palmer), ‘Vocal Tutor ;” (C. Reinecke), Op. 





146, Nos. 1, 2, 3—GopparD & Co. : (C. Wigan), ‘‘ Gavotte 
des Bergéres.”"—Prrcy HAL: ‘‘ Forget thee,” Ballad.—J. L. 
HEIDL: “Gruss,” Song.—J. Kinross: ‘*The Night Dance,” 
Chorus.—THE LapiEs’ PRINTING Press:—(Z. Whatmoor), 
“* At Evening Time,” Song.—Lucas, Weser, & Co.: (C. 
C. Bethune), ‘‘ Slumber Song ;” (A. Billet), ‘ Freischiitz,” 
Fantaisie ; (Ze Nozze di Figaro), ‘‘ Reminiscence ;” (P. Buca- 
lossi), ‘‘ Regret,”’ Song ; (7. B. Calkin), ~ 93; (F. Daven- 
port), Op. 3; (G. 9. van Eyken), ‘Three Short Pieces ;” (AZ. 
B. Foster), ‘ Only a Broken Dolly,” Song ; (44. LZ. Gordon), 
“Ah! Sheelah,” Song ; (&. Guerini), ‘‘A Fine Day,” ‘‘The 
First Swallow,” ‘‘ The Fountain,” ‘* The Kiss,” ‘‘ The Rose and 
the Thorns,” ‘‘ The Young Rose,” Songs; (C. Hause), ‘It is 
not always May,” Duet; (G. Henschel), ‘‘Kein Feuer, keine 
Kohle,”’ Song ; ‘‘ O hush thee, my Babie,” Lullaby ; (7. Hiller), 
Op. 176 ; (2B. Hollander), ** Ah, si vous saviez,” ‘* Thou standest 
near,” ‘‘,Treuer Tod,” ‘‘Tu me demandes, rieuse,” Songs ; 
(4. Rowland), ‘‘ Barcarolle ;” (Ff Schinbach), ‘‘ A Tryst with 
Death,” ‘Sleep, Darling, sleep,” Songs; (/. Westlake), 
‘* Episodes ;” (JZ. White), ‘‘There was a King,” Ballad.— 
METHVEN, SIMPSON, & Co., Dundee: (7. Kinross), ‘‘ Chant 
du Soir,” Impromptu, ‘‘ The Puppet’s Gavotte.” —METZLER & 
Co.: (% £. Richardson), 16 soft Organ Voluntaries.—A, 
MEYER: “Sonata,” in E flat—C. E. MILLER: “Introit, 
Agnus Dei,” &.—MoutTrig & Son: (C. Felice), ‘The Days 
that are Dead,” Song ; (#7. Pontet), ‘‘1 cannot weave,” Song, — 
NEUMEYER & Co.: (Z. Marteau), ‘‘ Berlin Congress Polka ;” 
(C. Zoeller), ‘‘Idyll,” ‘*Springtime,” Song.—NOovELLo, 
Ewer, & Co. : (R. Brown-Borthwick), ‘‘ Twelve Kyries,” “Two 
Xmas Carols ;” (W. Greenwooa), ‘*Seven Hymn Tunes;” (¥. 
ZL. Hatton), ‘‘Songs for Sailors ;’ (7. Higgs), ‘‘ Fugue ;” (2. 
Jennings), ‘‘Sweet Hope that singest,” Song; (4. King), 
“ Serenade,” for Four Voices; (H. Lahee), ‘‘The Sleeping 
Beauty,” Cantata ; (Z. Pauer), ‘* Musical Forms ;” (Z. Prout), 
‘* Instrumentation ;” (CA. Salaman), “ Sweet, have the Roses,” 
Song ; (7 F Simpson), ‘I will extol Thee, my God,” Anthem ; 
(W. Spark), ‘‘The Organist’s Quarterly Journal,’”’ Part 39, 
Vol. V.; (R. P. Stewart), ‘A Morning and Evening Service,” 
‘* My Father,” a Home Song; (S..S. Stratton), ‘‘ Christabel,” 
Glee ; ‘‘ Evening by the Sea,” Reverie; ‘‘Gondolier’s Song,” 
Barcarolle; ‘‘The Woodman,” Song; (Z. A. Sydenham), 
**Hearken unto my voice,O Lord,” Anthem.—PATERSON & 
Sons, Edinburgh : (7. Bates), ‘‘ Echoes,” Song ; (A. Cunio), 
“*Flora Macdonald’s Lament,” arr.; ‘‘The Lass of Loch 
Linne,” Song; ‘‘The March of the Cameron Men,” Tran- 
scription ; (Z. &. Diddin), ‘‘ A Highland Parting,” Song; (7 
Hamel), ‘‘ The Mermaid,” Song ; (% Kinross), ‘* Matin Songs,” 
No. 1; (A. Lawrie), ‘‘Connor’s Vow,” Song ; (¥. &. Perry), 
‘* Mettie Waltz ;” (2. Schumann), ‘‘ Traumerei und Warum,” 
arr. by O. Schweizer; (O. Steinbach), ‘‘The One o’Clock 
Galop ;” (C. Zotti), ‘The Flowers of Edinburgh,” Piece.— 
F, Pirman: (D. Colville), “The Choral Primer.” —W. REEVES: 
(W._C. A. Blew), ‘Organs and Organists;” (A. Singer), 
“* Advice to Singers ;’ “Trinity College, London, Calendar, 
1878-9 ; (S. Wesley), ‘* Letters referring to the Works of J. S. 
Bach.”—Simpson & Co.: (F% A. Cuthbert), ‘‘ The Homes of 
England,” Part Song; the same, in Tonic Sol-Fa Notation ; 
(¥. Tozer), ‘*A Short and Easy Setting of the ‘Te Deum’ and 
*Jubilate.’”—TowNsEND, THOMSON, & GruBB, Edinburgh : 
(G. J. Ferrier), ‘Love and Hope,” Ballad.—THuRGATE & 
Sons : (¥. A. Hoffmann), ‘‘ Voice,” and ‘* The Art of Singing.” 
WEEKES & Co.: (Ff. Arscott), ‘*Boutade,” Piece; (7 Ch. 
Bach), ‘‘ Concerto ;” (7. Bishop), ‘The Brigade will advance,” 
Song; (H. F Edwards), ‘The Day of Life,” Song; (WM. 
Heins), “Original Voluntaries,” Book 2; (% Hodgson), 
“ Melody ;” (G. W. Marple), ‘‘Three select Pieces for the 
Organ ;” (H. G. Trembath), ‘‘ Andantino,” in G, for Organ ; 
“‘ Hercules,” a March, for Organ.—B. Wittiams: (W. A. 
Goold), ‘‘ Tunes to Popular ee ae WILLiaMs: (4. XX. 
Lewis), ‘‘ Would you like to see your Oldest Friend,” Four- 
Song.—Witt & Co.: (#. Fliege), Op. 141; (R. Fuchs), Op. 
53 (4. Hofmann), Op. 2, Nos. 1,2; Op. 11, Nos. 1, 2; Op. 
19; ‘‘ Albion,” Two Books ; “ New Hungarian Dances,” Books 
3 and 4, as Solos; ‘‘Silhouettes from Hungary,” for Violin and 
Piano ; (7. Léw), Op. 170; (C. Reinecke), ‘‘ Mailied,” Song ; 
(F H. Sprange), ‘‘ Aubade pour Piano,” 
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Concerts. 


or 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Mr. CHARLES HALLE played, at the concert given on November 
23rd, a new concerto by Rheinberger, Op. 94, in the key of A flat, 
never before heard in England. The work consists of three move- 
ments—(1) moderato, (2) adagio patetico, (3) allegro energico. The 
first is in the correct orthodox form, and contains some fine writing 
for the pianoforte, which Mr. Hallé did his best to present to his 
hearers in a truly acceptable style. The second movement, the 
most satisfactory as it is the most beautiful in the whole work, has 
some charming melody, somewhat new in the extent of its intervals, 
but exceedingly fascinating in its effect upon the mind andear. The 
last movement is the most ambitious, and while containing much 
that delights the connoisseur, has too few concessions to that prin- 
ciple of popularity which is calculated to secure a welcome for this 
work among the many. The scoring is most beautifully done, but 
the opportunity for the solo instrument is rather less liberal than is 
customary in works of this kind. As it was, Mr. Hallé played it 
right well, as he did also the three gavottes by Bach—(r) in B minor, 
(2) in D minor, (3) in G minor—for which places were assigned in 
the latter part of the programme. 

Other novelties were introduced upon this occasion, namely, a 
symphony inc minor by Haydn = 6 of Rieter-Biedermann’s new 
edition), and a divertissement from Les Erinnyes, by Massenet. 
The symphony is one of those graceful conceptions which elevate 
the soul of the hearer by its grace, fancy, and shapeliness. It is 
said to be an early work, at all events it is a most interesting one, 
which will never fail to find earnest admirers. The divertissement, 
aclever specimen of modern writing from the pen of one amnong 
the rising lights of French musical art, consists of two movements, 
an andante and an allegro moderato, the first standing in B flat, the 
second in D. Each movement is full of character, and is by no 
means a bad specimen of thoughtful and clever conception and 
working out. It will be remembered that a selection from Les 
Erinnyes was played here last spring under the direction of M. 
Massenet himself. These two movements were not then included, 
but they form a most interesting addition to a well-designed 
work. Mr, E. Lloyd and Miss Fides Keller were the vocalists ; and 
Rossini’s overture to La Gazza Ladra, beautifully played, like all the 
rest of the instrumental music of the day, made a good finish to a 
well-designed programme, Although the number of separate items 
in the scheme for the ninth concert—November 3oth—was but four, 
the quality made up for any imagined deficiency in quantity. The 
so-called ‘‘ grand symphony” of Berlioz’s Harold in Italy, with its 
Strange subjects and, at times, commonplace themes, has every- 
where an earnest purpose manifest throughout. The unusual diffi- 
culties of the scoring were made smooth and apparently easy by the 
skilful style in which the band performed them. The solo (played 
by Mr, Straus), which was written by desire of Paganini for the 
purpose of introducing a fine tenor violin by Stradivarius which he 
possessed, and was desirous of performing upon in public, has less 
prominence that might either be desired or deserved. The tenor 
tone is best strengthened by numbers, and it is certain that this 
portion of the Harold symphony will never produce its true effect 
until the part is given by at least four equally skilled players at once, 
Some other portions of this work might be lessened of their pro- 
portions for the general advantage, if not of the work, then in some 
sort of the hearer, Apart from its eccentricity—and its most ardent 
admirers must acknowledge that it abounds in those qualities which 
some distinguish by that title—the work is a noteworthy one, not 
agreeable to the taste of all, but well calculated to excite respect if 
it fails to arouse admiration. 

_ The Schicksalslied of Brahms is fortunately better known, and 
increases in attractive power with growing acquaintance. It was very 
well performed, the Crystal Palace Choir doing themselves credit by 
their efforts. Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm, ‘‘As the Hart Pants,” 
in which the solo parts were taken by Mrs. Osgood, Messrs. Tower, 
Beckett, Thorndike, and D’Egville, was also included in the con- 
cert. Asa composition, the work lacks interest. The first chorus 
is good, beautifully written, and vocally effective ; the rest, if more 


words, It is comforting to know that the reputation of Mendelssohn 
is not based upon it, but rests upon matter more sequential and 
connecte 1, 





represent “Daylight : Impressions and Feding», “ Twilight, in- 
cluding Dreams and a Dance of Dryads,” and the third is ‘‘ Night. 
The still movements of the night in the forest passage of the wild 
hunt with Hulda and Wotan. Daybreak.” The third movement is 
a wild rhapsody, which is clever but not pleasing except to those 
who affect to find beauty in the oP ie mc em and clearness in 
the clouded, The emotions excited by the last movement is not satis- 
factory, for the mind is exercised to account for the motive which 
should prompt such an extraordinary method of expression, Even 
supposing it were easy to understand, the result which every reason- 
able mind’must arrive at after hearing it is, that it is well intended 
but insufficiently powerful music, not at all equal to, or likely to 
surpass even, the famous Lenore symphony, already performed at 
one of these concerts. 

The contrast afforded by this work made Beethoven’s concerto 
more than ordinarily brilliant. This (No. 4, in G major) had the 
advantage of the modest and skilful hand of Mlle. Janotha as the 
executant of the solo portion. The truly excellent qualities she dis- 
played as a pianist are sufficient to justify the choice of her ow 
conductor and directors as one likely to please all the subscribers, 
Her playing was most beautiful—delicacy of touch, intelligence of 
reading, confidence in the execution of the passages, and a power 
of expression which unite in making a player of the first order. 

Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas overture, very finely played, con- 
cluded the concert. Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington sang a song 
by Bourgault-Ducoudray in modern Greek with good effect, and 
the ‘‘ Night Song to Preciosa,” by Saint-Saéns. Mr. Bridson, who 
made his first appearance on this occasion, sang ‘‘ Per la gloria 


d'adorarvi,” by Bononcini, and Hatton’s ‘‘Rainy Day” so as to” 


secure a fairly warm reception. 

The eleventh concert, given on December 14th, the last of the 
first half of the present series, opened with Benedict's overture to 
Kleist’s drama, Das Kathchen von Heilbronn, written for, and first 
performed at, the Norwich Festival of last year. This, the newest 
specimen of the writing of the veteran musician, is carefully con- 
structed, full of pleasant melody, and admirably scored, It is 
intended in the work to suggest the chief features of the drama to 
which it is the prelude rather than to furnish elaborate details. It 
was most spiritedly played and heartily applauded by the audience, 
The ‘‘ Dance of Reapers,” from Sullivan's music to Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, one of the most gracefully written pieces which has ever 
yet proceeded from his pen, was allowed a place in the programme, 
and a right welcome one as it proved to be. Mr, Santley sang 
‘©O, ruddier than the Cherry” in his own familiar style. Miss 
Redeker sang Henschel’s song, ‘* Lullaby,” and Miss Thursby the 
“‘ Polacca,”’ from Mignon, by Ambroise Thomas. The last-named 
items were to fill in the programme and to stretch it to the customary 
length ; and although many present seemed to enjoy them, they 
were not needed to make the programme attractive, for the choral 
symphony of Beethoven was also down for performance, The 
vocal solo parts in this were sung by Miss Thursby, Miss Redeker, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, the choruses by the Crystal Palace 
Choir. ‘The performance was as good as it was possible to obtain, 
and further cannot be said, It is useless entering into a description 
of so mighty and well-known a work, or to do more than praise all 
engaged in the performance, for although it is almost humanly im- 
possible to obtain an absolutely faultless rendering, all can enjoy 
an earnest attempt to give reality to the wondrous ideality of this 
masterpiece, If ‘it is not in mortals to command success,”’ it were 
ill to grudge recognition to those who have “endeavoured to 
deserve it,” 





MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SCHUBERT’s quintett in D major (Op. 163), played by Mme, 
Norman-Néruda, MM. Ries, Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti, in the most 
finished and artistic style, was the opening piece at the seventh 


‘| concert, on November 25th, a concert which would have been 


made remarkable by the playing of Mme. Montigny-Remaury as 
solo pianist, even if nothing else had been worthy of admiration. 
She played the c sharp minor sonata of Beethoven (the ‘‘Moonlight”) 
in'the most brilliant and fascinating style, and in the trio by Saint- 


| Saéns (Op. 18, in F major) with the most consummate taste, In 

this latter work she was assisted by Mme. Norman-Néruda and Sig. 
agreeable in its details, asa whole is deficient in cohesiveness, the | 
movements are detached, and never seem to be in the least degree | 
attached the one with the other except by the association of the | 


Piatti. Miss Redeker sang Schubert's ‘‘Grenzen der Menschheit” 
and three songs by Robert Franz, ‘‘Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen,” 
‘* Auf dem Meere,” and ‘‘ Er is gekommen” (encored), so as greatly 
to delight the audience. Sir Julius Benedict accompanied. 

She was also engaged as vocalist at the following concert on 
December 2nd, choosing this time only one song out of the four 


The concert on December 7th had a programme which also con- | sung by her which the audience cared much about. This was 


tained some novelties as well as new names. The symphony was 
Raff's /m Walde, which had not been played here before. The 


first two movements, beautifully written and poetically conceived, | 


called ‘‘ Margaret at the Gate,” by Jensen. She sang everything 
put down for her in the most finished artistic style, and so in some 
sort gratified those whose appetites had been palled with such 
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hackn ditties as ‘‘ Caro mio ben” of Giordani, ‘‘ Se nel ben” of 
Stradella, the common aim of all modern contraltos, or the very 
weak effusion of Herr Henschel, “ Lullaby.” The instrumental 
pieces were Spohr’s quartett in A major, Op. 93, played for the first 
time at these concerts, Mme. Norman-Néruda leading ; the thirty- 
two variations in C minor by Beethoven, given in most appreciative 
style by Mlle. Janotha ; Chopin’s mazurka, in B minor, played as 
a response to a recall after the Beethoven variations ; and the piano- 
forte quartett by Brahms in A major, in which the clever pianist 
appeared to derive as great an enjoyment from her own playing as 
her hearers did in listening to it. On the following Monday Mlle. 
Janotha again appeared, and played Chopin's scherzo in B minor 
so well/that an encore was inevitable, to which she replied by 
modestly sitting down to the piano and orming in charming 
style a sort of Volkslied polonaise by Moniusko, a composer 
whose writings have been hitherto unrepresented in the English 
concert-room, Schumann’s trio in A minor, with the help of 
Mme. Norman-Néruda and Sig. Piatti, and Bach’s sonata in E 
major for piano and violin, gave the graceful pianist other oppor- 
tunities for the exhibition of her great abilities, 

Beethoven's quintett in C major, Op. 29, was well played by 
Mme. Norman-Néruda, Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, Straus, and Piatti ; 
and Miss de Fonblanque, who was the vocalist, sang Mozart's 
‘* Lento il pie” and Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘May Dew” in the most 
artistic and graceful manner possible. 

On December 16th the following programme was given :— 


Part I. 


QuvartetTT, in c major, Op. 20, No. 2, for two violins, viola, 
amd violoncello cco ts) enue sce teens (Gt 
Mme. Norman-Nérupa, MM. L. Riss, ZeRBINI, and PIATTI 


SonG * Lascia ch’io pianga oe = ane «= Handel, 
Miss CLARA MBRIVALE. 

Sonata, in D major, OR 18, for pianoforte and violoncello _... Rudinstein. 

lle, JANOTHA and Sig. Piatti. 
Part II. 

Apacio, in c major, from 7th Concerto, for violin eo owe Spohr. 
me. NorMAN-N&RuDA, 

SonG pet ee ** Au printemps” .. 0. ove Gounod. 


Miss CLARA MgrRIVALE, 

Trio, in £ flat, Op. 70, No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
pare eer ee ee ar ... Beethoven. 

Mile. JANoTHA, Mme. Norman-NéRupA, and Sig. Pratti. 
Mile, Janotha once more earning bright honours by her execution 
of all the work set down for her, and contributing in no small degree 
to the perfect enjoyment of a very good concert, in which, if any- 
thing was marked by more beauty of playing than another, it was 
the Beethoven trio. How well Mme. Néruda plays Spohr’s com- 
positions, those who heard her in the adagio will be willing to bear 
witness, and on no former occasion did she appear to be in such 
happy form. 

The Saturday Concerts have been no less attractive than their 
Monday prototypes. The programmes have been based upon 


exactly the same lines, and the artists employed to exhibit the com- | th 


positions of the several masters have been the same as have 
delighted the Monday audiences. No new vocalist or new work 
has been produced to mark the distinction between the two series. 
The afternoon performances have been greatly patronised by those 
who conveniently reach town and return home without having to 
endure the disadvantages of travelling late at night, and other 
inconveniences, which are avoided by selecting the Saturday 
Concerts in lieu of the Monday entertainments, 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


Rossini's Moses in Egypt, which the committee of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society produced last season, contains so much music 
which has power to please that the wisdom of reproducing it is not 
to be questioned. Divided opinions as to its merits, and as regards 
the place it should occupy among the works of its author or in the 
estimation of musicians, are more or less beside the matter when 
the public is willing to recognise in it much that satisfies and not a 
little that pleases ; and the directors, who have more or less to cater 
for the public as well as for their subscribers, who only represent a 
portion of the public, are wise in once more bringing forward the 
work for the edification of those who, having heard it, desire to 
become better acquainted with it, and for those who, like the 
Athenians of old, desire to hear something new. ; 

The performance on Friday, December 13th, was admirable, 
Sir Michael Costa had taken all possible pains to produce a work 
congenial to his predilections, and band and chorus, obedient to his 
wish, strove to the utmost to do the best they could to make the 
performance pass off successfully. Some of the choruses were mag- 


nificently sung, notably those accompanying the marches “ Hail, 
happy day,” and ‘‘Great Queen of Earth ;” and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that a finer performance of the best-known chorus and 
prayer, ‘‘ To heaven, thy glorious dwelling,” has not been heard in 
the concert-room or elsew for many a day past. The greater 
number of the chief singers were those who on the previous occasion 
of its production made so good an impression upon the minds of 
their hearers, and it is only n to say that they were Mme, 
Sherrington, Miss uist, Miss Julia Elton, Messrs, Cummings, 
Lloyd, Lane, Bridson, Hilton, and Santley, to inform those who 
could not be present that to no more fitting representatives could 
the work have been assigned in order to assure its complete artistic 
realisation. There is a rumour that it is to be repeated before the 
end of the season, If this be true, another opportunity will be 
offered to those who have been unable to hear one of Rossini’s finest 
works, one which represents all that is earnest in the peculiar form 
the expression of his musical mind has taken in this direction, 





MADAME VIARD-LOUIS'S CONCERTS. 


WITH commendable energy and promptness, undeterred by the lack 
of profitable support of the concerts given in the spring and summer, 
Madame Viard-Louis comes forward to redeem the promise made 
by her at the close of the former series, to give a few concerts on 
the like extensive scale as heretofore, this time in the evening instead 
of in the afternoon. Of this revived series there have been two 
concerts already, the first on November 25th, the second on De- 
cember 17th. A well-selected, comprehensive, and interesting 
programme was given on each occasion, but the public seemed to 
be slow at appreciating the advantages offered, for there were many 
seats empty in the hall on both occasions, This is not as it should 
be, for the opportunity of hearing good music performed by a mag- 
nificent band at this season of the year in London does not other- 
wise present itself, so the absence of interest on the part of the 
public tells of two things, either that the privilege offered is not 
sufficiently known, or that the public does not care enough 
as orchestral music, or else is not correctly informed as to its 
jue. 

At the’ first concert Weber's overture to Oberon was given ina 
brilliant fashion, and the foretaste of pleasure thus suggested was 
fully realised throughout the concert, notwithstanding the fact that 
it was of unusual length. Not a whit less beautifully played was 
the ‘‘ Danse des Sylphes,” from the Damnation of Faust, by Berlioz, 
or the symphony in D by Brahms, a work which is in the 
highest sense of the term a work of art of the most exalted 
character. The third movement —— grazioso quasi andan- 
tino) is that which is most likely to inspire the admiration the 
work demands. The only doubt concerning the other move- 
ments rests with the slow movement, and this requires an expla- 
nation from the author as to its meaning and intention, for 
neither is apparent in the music itself. It is unintelligible to 

e ear and an enigma to the mind, The rest is, however, happily 
plain, and as pleasing as it is plain. Another orchestral item, a 
beautifully melodious and delicately scored gavotte by Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, was encored ; and this, with the other repetitions asked 
for and given—namely, the scherzo in the symphony and the 
‘*Dansedes Sylphes”--making an already long programme unneces- 
sarily long. Hummel’s pianoforte concerto in F, No. 1, was played 
by Mme. Viard-Louis so as to awaken the loud applause of the 
audience. She also performed a new “Capriccio ou Etude,” by 
Cherubini, never before given to the public, it being yet in MS. 
It was presented to Mme, Viard-Louis, in 1866, by the son of the 
great maestro, It is an interesting though disconnected com- 
position, and more interesting in its details than asa whole, It 
was exceedingly well played by the accomplished concert-giver. 
The vocalist was Miss Thursby. 

Some changes were made in the original scheme of the second 
concert on December 17th by the force of circumstances. Mme, 
Viard-Louis had met with an accident to her hand, and she therefore 
only played one solo, Mozart’s pianoforte concerto in D minor, in 
which she introduced a new cadenza, written for this occasion by 





Dr. Macfarren, a cadenza in which the themes employed in the 
original were cleverly employed without attaining any beauty of 
form or style, * a contrast to those written by Hummel, by 
Beethoven, by G. E. Miiller, or by others, either of which many 
present would have preferred to hear. In the place of the second 
solo, ‘‘ Rondo piacevole,” by Bennett, Miss Bessie Richards played 
Chopin’s scherzo in B flat minor, agreeably and _ tastefully. 
Another change was rendered n , for Mme. Pappenheim 
could not sing by reason of an attack of bronchial catarrh, There- 
fore, at the last moment, the services of Miss Merivale were secured, 
and she sang most agreeably ‘‘ Jerusalem,” from Gounod’s Gada, 
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and Salvator Rosa's aria, ‘‘ Vado ben Spesso.” The other items of 
the concert were given as announced. The quality of the string 
band was wonderfully well shown in Mendelssohn's Ruy Blas over- 
ture, with which the concert commenced. After this a new piece by 
a new writer was heard for the first time. It was a ‘‘ Rondo Scher- 
zoso” for orchestra, and forms a portion of an orchestral suite in five 
movements, respectively entitled (1) ‘‘ Sunrise,” * ‘‘ The Brooklet,” 
(3) ‘‘ Noontide Stillness,” (4) “‘ The Echo,” and (5) ‘‘ Evening at the 
Inn,” the very titles of which are suggestively picturesque. It was the 
second movement which was given, and if by one piece we may judge 
all,the sooner we hear theremainder the better. The composer, Mr. 
F. Corder, is Mendelssohn scholar at the Royal Academy of Music, 
and if he is not‘spoiled by admiring and injudicious friends, or by 
too great a confidence in his own powers, has a career of bright 
promise before him. 

The symphony of the concert was a new one in F (Op. 9), by 
Hermann Goetz, the composer of the opera Zhe Taming of the 
Shrew. It is a very fine work, and being written after the enthu- 
siastic reception of his opera, shows how much might have been 
expected from the mind and hand of one who was ever an earnest 
worker, and who considered all encouragement as an incentive to 
higher effort. It will be enough in this place to say that the per- 
formance was very good, and that the symphony will be heard again 
with increased pleasure. 

In addition to the works already enumerated, the entr’acte and 
ballet music from A/i Baba, by Cherubini, played for the first time 
in England in its original form, and the march “ Troyenne,” by 
Hector Berlioz, completed a most excellent concert. 


Musical Potes. 


—e— 

THE friends of Professor Ella, the founder and director of the 
Musical Union, will be glad to learn that the recent operation per- 
formed by Dr. Bowman upon his left eye, with a view to arrest the 
gem of a weakness which might have ended in loss of sight, has 

en completely successful ; and although the veteran entrepreneur 
is forbidden to read or write at present, he is so far progressing 
towards recovery as to lead to the belief that he will shortly be able 
to resume that life of activity which is his characteristic. He 
entertained on December roth a circle of friends distinguished in art 
and science at his house in Victoria Square, when the usual ‘‘ intel- 
lectual menu" was provided. On this occasion theology was 
represented by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. ; medicine, by Mr. 
F. Seymour Haden and Mr. W. Bowman, F.R.S.; science, by 
Professor Owen ; sculpture, by Mr. T. Thorneycroft ; art-literature, 
by Mr. C. Gruneisen ; finance, by Mr. T. Phillips ; the army, by 
General Clerk, R.A.; the navy, by Admiral the Right Hon. Lord 
Clarence Paget, K.C.B.; law, by Mr. John Horatio Lloyd; the 
legislature, by Mr. A. Otway, M.P.; music, by Signor Lablache 
and Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mus.Bac, ; the drama, by Tom Taylor, 
M.A. ; architecture, by Mr. J. Belcher; and international com- 
merce, by Mr. A. H. Novelli, M.A. Si: Michael Costa and Mr. 
J. E. Millais were unable to be present, but the gathering was a 
remarkable one, the veteran professor celebrating his 76th birthday 
amid the congratulations of his friends both far and near. 


A LARGE audience assembled at the College of Organists, on 
Tuesday last, to hear Dr. W. H. Stone lecture ‘‘On some Ob- 
solete Instruments.” The learned and genial lecturer treated upon 
the viol d’amore, the tenor and double bassoons, the corno di 
bassetto, the serpent, &c. Mr. Clarke played the viol d’amore 
with great artistic feeling and skill, Mr. Pimlet played on the 
serpent, and Dr, Stone himself gave illustrations on the different 
wind instruments, The lecture was most interesting and enjoyable. 
Dr. Bridge occupied the chair, and several gentlemen took part in 
the conversation which succeeded the reading of the paper. 


Our gifted countryman, Arthur Sullivan, has been created. 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, It is also intended to propose 
him for the next vacancy at the Institute. What, however, will in 
all likelihood afford him still more pleasure is that the Orchestral 
Committee of the famous Société des Concerts have rehearsed 
his poetical overture, ‘‘ In Memoriam,” and unanimously accepted it 
for performance at the Conservatoire. No Englishman, except 
Onslow, was ever before honoured by such a distinction. 


Dr. G. M. GARRETT has been presented with the degree of 
M.A. honoris causa by the University of Cambridge, a distinction 
which every musician feels as an Lenser conferred upon the 
profession. 


Mr. WALTER BOLTON, who has during the last ten years occu- 
pied a good position on the operatic stage in Italy, and who 
recently made a highly favourable impression by his impersonation 
of Petruchio in the late Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, has been engaged by Mr. Carl Rosa for the ensuing 
English Opera season at Her Majesty's Theatre, and will perform 
the part of the Toreador, Escamillo, in Mr. Henry Hersee’s English 
version of Carmen. 


COVENT GARDEN.—Mr. Samuel Hayes, of the West End Box 
Office, Regent Street, opened this theatre, under his direction, for 
a short series of performances in Cattle Show Week. English 
Opera was the attraction, with Mr, Sims Reeves appearing in some 
of his popular characters, 


Bacnu’s Christmas Oratorio will be given with full band and 
chorus at Westminster Abbey, on January 14th, under the direction 
of Dr, Bridge. 


CorK SCHOOL oF Music.—On December 2nd the Cork School 
of Music was formally opened in the new premises taken on the 
Grand Parade. Several class rooms have been fitted up, The 
classes were opened on the following day. The professors of the 
academy will be:—Dr. Marks, piano; Mr, De Prins, piano ; Mr. 
J. T. Sullivan, solfeggio; Mr. Coghlan, violin; and Mr. Brady, 
violoncello. This is the first city which has availed itself of muni- 
cipal privileges in favour of music. 


Mr. E. DANNREUTHER has announced the resumption of his 
musical evenings. These ‘ drawing-room concerts” form one of the 
most attractive musical features of the winter. The first will take 
place on January 2nd, Works by Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Wagner, 
and Beethoven will, among others, be performed. 





THE Second Tuesday in Advent was celebrated at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on the evening of December roth, by what may be termed 
a ‘‘festival” service. The major portion of the service consisted 
of Spohr's Last Fudgment, sung by the cathedral choir, to the 
accompaniment of the organ. It is a question whether these free 
festivals do any good to music or its cause, and there may be some 
who hold that vulgar curiosity stands before art interest or worship- 
ful feeling ; but it is incontestable that oratorios and sacred cantatas 
are too little known in our cathedrals. 


THE Pye University Musical Society gave an interesting 
concert at the Guildhall on November 27th, at which Handel's 
Semele and the Choral Fantasia by Beethoven were performed. The 
revival of Handel's cantata was the more interesting, as there 
appears to be no record of the work having been 
England since 1762. The performance was throughout satisfactory. 
The solo parts were taken by Mme. Patey, Miss de Harpe, the 
Rev. L. rissow, Mr. G. F. Cobb, and the Hon. §pencer 
Lyttelton, the three gentlemen being members of the societ¥. The 
general efficiency of the performance, and especially the accuracy 
of the choral singing, reflect great credit on the conductor, Mr, C. 
Villiers Stanford. It speaks well for the taste of the society that, as 
they have been the first to introduce such works as Schumann's 


performed in! 


THE ‘‘ Exercises” composed respectively by 
Mus.B., and Joseph Gcrdon Saunders, Mus.B., for the degree of 
‘‘Doctor'in Music"—viz., fuditk, an oratorio (first part), and 
‘*Psalm ciii.,"” have been performed in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, with full band and chorus, numbering one hundred (the 
principal soprano parts were sustained by Miss Jessie Royd), 
on Monday, December 16, of last year, 


acob Bradford, 


WE deeply regret to announce that Mr. Frederick Gye died on 
Wednesday night, December 4th, at Dytchley Park, the seat of 
Viscount Dillon, from the effects of the accident which befell him 
whilst out shooting on the afternoon of Thursday week. Mr. Gye 
had been connected with the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
as manager and lessee, for nearly thirty years; his lesseeship, of 
| course, temporarily ceasing when the theatre was burned down in 
| 856. Under his rule the house has been the scene of successes 

seldom achieved in the lifetime of a single impresario ; and it is not 
' too much to say that these results were mainly due to his indefati- 
| gable energy, and to that force of character which is almost as 
essential in the operatic entrepreneur as in the military commander. 
' His son, Mr. Ernest Gye, whose recent marriage to Mlle, Albani 
' was chronicled in our columns, was present at Moscow, with his 





Faust music, Kiel’s Reguiem, and Brahms’s First Symphony, they wife, to whom the sad news will necessarily give a great shock. 
should also have revived one of Handel’s most important works of |The arrangements connected with the Royal Italian Opera for the 


secular music. 


_| ensuing season will, we believe, be carried out by Mr. Ernest Gye. 





